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Abstract: 

In the third and final volume of his monumental comparative study of the biography of the 
Buddha, André Bareau examined the passage in which Ananda pleads with the Buddha not to 
die in KuSinagara, but rather in a more illustrious town. Comparing the names of such towns 
presented in seven different versions of the text, Bareau considered the list of names found in 
the translation of the Mahdparinirvana Siitra by Zhi Qian Xt (VETER, T6) to be both 
unusually short and aberrant in content. This paper presents a detailed examination of each of 
the names given in Zhi Qian’s translation, showing that there was a consistent method 
governing his renditions (both transcriptions and translations) and that two of the names not 
recognized by Bareau can now be identified. This places Zhi Qian’s version of the text within 
the mainstream of parinirvana narratives, while casting new light on Zhi Qian’s translation 
techniques. 
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Introduction 

One of the most memorable scenes in canonical accounts of the Buddha’s final days is the 
moment when Ananda, realizing that the Buddha is about to pass away in the small town of 
KusSinagara (Pali Kusinara), entreats him to choose a more illustrious locale for his demise. In 
the colorful translation of the Pali version by Maurice Walshe, Ananda pleads, “May the 
Blessed Lord not pass away in this miserable little town of wattle-and-daub, right in the 
jungle in the back of beyond!”' He then recommends a variety of more suitable locales for 
the Buddha’s parinirvana, including the great cities of Rajagrha (P. Rajagaha), Sravasti (P. 
Savatthi), and Baranasi (Skt. also Varanasi; P. Baranasi). The Buddha refuses Ananda’s 
request, however, saying that Kusinagara is in fact a quite appropriate place, since in the 


I would like to thank Paul Harrison, Antonello Palumbo, and Michael Radich for valuable comments and 
suggestions on an earlier draft of this paper. I would also like to thank Stephen R. Bokenkamp, Li Jiangnan 22 
YL Fa and Zhao Luying #8 Jf 5% for helpful observations made during a reading group based at Arizona State 
University on January 25, 2021, where we examined Zhi Qian’s lists of city and clan names (some of which will 
be dealt with in Part 2 of this paper). Any errors or infelicities that remain, of course, are my own. 

"See Walshe 1987, p. 266. 
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distant past it was the site of the glorious city of Kusavati, the royal seat of a world-ruling 
emperor (Skt. cakravartin, P. cakkavatti). 

An account of this scene is preserved in a wide range of sources, and in his detailed 
comparative study of versions of the biography of the Buddha André Bareau analyzed this 
passage as it appears in seven different texts (Bareau 1971, pp. 72-76). Of these, two are 
works preserved in Indian languages: 


* the Pali Mahaparinibbana Sutta (in the Digha Nikaya, sutta no. 16) 
¢ the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana Sutra, ed. Ernst Waldschmidt (1950-51) 


Another two are contained in large Agama collections translated into Chinese: 


* the Chang ahan jing $2] @ RK (Dirgha Agama; T1, Sutra no. 2), referred to by Bareau as 
“Chinese A”; translated in 413 CE by Buddhayasgas {bhi Hb47 and Zhu Fonian “ {ihn 

* the Zhong ahan Jing F bil &@ K& (Madhyama Agama; T26, Sitra no. 68), translated in 
397-398 by Gautama Sanghadeva #222 (#4 (iIlfé (Bareau does not assign a letter to this 
source, simply referring to it in his discussion as “Agama”’) 


The final three are individual Chinese translations of various recensions of the 
Mahdaparinirvana Sitra (i.e., works translated independently and not as part of an Agama 
collection): 


* the Fo bannihuan jing HZYEIAKE (T5, Bareau’s “Chinese B”), an anonymous translation 
whose language and style points to its production in the 3 century CE in the southern 
Wu kingdom;* 

* the Bannihuan jing AEJEYAR (TO, “Chinese C”), translated by Zhi Qian Sift in the first 
half of the 3“ century CE;’ and 

* the Da banniepan jing KBUEARK (T7, “Chinese D”), translated in the 5" c. CE‘ 


> On the translator attribution of TS see Nattier 2008, pp. 127-128. In a study published in 2010 Jungnok Park 
argued that T5 was one of the earliest translations produced by Zhi Qian, and that T6 is “a work by a successor 
in his circle rather than by Zhi Qian himself’ (Park 2008[2010], p. 363). Park’s argument deserves close 
examination, but it is based on a number of problematic assumptions, such as the idea that where TS contains 
references to filial piety that are absent in T6 “the writer of T6 ... remove[d] them” (p. 364). Park’s table of 
“archaic renderings” and “ later ‘standardized’ ones” (p. 365) also contains a number of incorrect assertions (the 
rendering of bhiksu as biqiu Lé.&., for example—which is already well attested in the corpus of An Shigao— 
does not postdate An Xuan and Yan Fotiao’s translation of the term as chujin (RFE “one who gets rid of hunger” 
as Park contends). The relationship between these two Chinese versions of the Mahdaparinirvana Siitra is 
complex, and an in-depth comparative study of the two would be most welcome. One can hazard a guess, 
however, that such a study would yield at least two results: first, that neither of these two translations is (just) a 
revision of the other, but on the contrary, that one of them is a retranslation, based on a substantially different 
Indic-language source; and second, that the translator of the later of the two Chinese versions consulted the 
earlier one. This is very different from the case of the revision of Lokaksema’s translation of a version of the 
text now known on the basis of its Sanskrit title as the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita (T224) by Zhi Qian 
(T225B), where the revised version follows the content and much of the non-technical wording of the original 
very closely even while condensing its long lists and revising the rendition of proper names and Buddhist terms 
(see Nattier T2008[2010]). (On the late date of the introduction of these numerically based titles—8,000 Lines, 
25,000 Lines, and so on—for the Prajfiaparamita texts see Zacchetti 2005, pp. 37-40.) It should be noted, 
incidentally, that Park’s characterization of the corpus of authentic translations by Zhi Qian (p. 342) is based on 
the list given in Nattier 2003 (pp. 208-209 and 241-242), which is superseded by the more recent and much 
more detailed assessments given in Nattier 2008 (pp. 116-148). 

See Nattier 2008, pp. 126-128. 

The text is attributed to Faxian }£#H in the Taisho canon but this attribution has been questioned in recent 
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4. 


Of the above sources relating this event discussed by Bareau, all are various recensions of 
the Mahaparinirvana Sititra, with the exception of the account found in the Chinese 
Madhyama Agama, which occurs at the beginning of a version of the Mahdsudarsana Siitra 
(T26[68], Da Shanjian wang jing K# bX). This scene also occurs at the beginning of its 
Pali counterpart, the Mahdasudassana Sutta (DN 17), where as in the Chinese it recounts the 
glorious past of the city of Kusinara when it was ruled by a cakkavatti named 
Mahasudassana. Bareau did not discuss the Mahdsudassana Sutta in his analysis of this 
passage (though he did include the version found in the Chinese Madhyama Agama), 
presumably because its list of city names (DN 11.169, lines 11-12) is precisely the same as 
that given in the Pali Mahdparinibbana Sutta, and thus sheds no new light on Indian 
traditions concerning the names of these locales. 

One other account of this scene, however, might have been expected to appear in 
Bareau’s discussion, despite the fact that it occurs not in a sitra but rather in a vinaya text. In 
his monumental study of the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana Sitra Ernst Waldschmidt included 
the passage describing this event found in the Chinese and Tibetan translations of the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya (Waldschmidt 1951, p. 305). Bareau might perhaps be excused for 
not drawing on these two vinaya texts here (though he refers to Waldschmidt’s edition and 
translation of the texts elsewhere) for, as we shall see, they present exactly the same list of six 
city names, in the same order, as in the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana text. Nonetheless, since 
my concern in this paper is not merely with the content—that is, with the Indian terms 
underlying the Chinese and Tibetan translations—but also with the Chinese terminology 
itself, I will include this text in the discussion below. 


Great Cities in the Mahaparinirvana Sitra: An Overview 
In his discussion of this passage Bareau pointed out that these accounts differ not only in the 
names of the towns given but also in their number, with six names given in some versions 
(Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese B, and the Madhyama Agama), seven in another (Chinese A), and 
eight in yet another (Chinese D). Zhi Qian’s version alone (Bareau’s Chinese C), according 
to his reading, contains only three names (Bareau 1971, p. 73). He also emphasized the fact 
that the order of the names in the various lists—aside from the fact that the first one is always 
either Campa, or Sravasti, or Rajagrha—is chaotic in the extreme (in Bareau’s words, it 
appears to be “le fruit d’un hasard capricieux,” p. 74). 

In analyzing the various accounts of Ananda’s plea Bareau did not provide complete lists 
of the city names found in each of his seven sources, but simply summarized their content as 
follows: 


Only Rajagrha is cited in all of them. Campa (except Chinese C), Sravasti (except Chinese C), 
Baranasi (except Chinese C), and Vaisalt (except Pali) are mentioned just six times; Saketa 


scholarship. See Radich 2018 and more recently Radich 2019, which offers a rich stylistic comparison 
(performed using the sophisticated search capabilities made possible by TACL, “Text Analysis for Corpus 
Linguistics”) of T7 with the other works traditionally ascribed to Faxian. Radich demonstrates convincingly that 
T7 stands apart from the rest of the Faxian corpus, while bearing a closer resemblance to certain texts ascribed 
to Gunabhadra 3 AB ge ME HE, as well as certain additional texts outside that corpus (for a summary of his 
findings see pp. 266-268). For earlier scholarship on the attribution of T7 see the sources summarized on 
CBC@ at https://dazangthings.nz/cbc/text/819/. 
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appears in four lists (Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese A and B). Kausambti is only named twice (Pali, 
Chinese D) as is Kapilavastu (Chinese A, [Madhyama] Agama). Ayodhya and Taksaéila [sic]? 
are cited only by Chinese D, and the Mallas by Chinese C.° 


Five decades have now passed since the publication of the final volume of Bareau’s 
thoroughgoing study, and significant progress has been made in our understanding of both the 
translation terminology and the translation techniques used by Zhi Qian and his predecessors. 
We also now have access to a dizzying array of technological resources, including two fully 
digitized versions of the Chinese canon (CBETA and SAT) and a variety of search utilities, 
tools that scholars of Bareau’s generation could not even have imagined. Using all of these 
resources it is now possible to cast new light both on the content of Zhi Qian’s source-text 
and on the derivation of several of his translation and transcription terms. 


The Great Cities in Detail: Lists Found in Bareau’s Sources 

For purposes of the present study it is necessary to go beyond Bareau’s general description to 
give the full lists of the names found in this passage in each of his sources, as these will 
provide an important point of reference for the analysis presented below. In each case the Pali 
or Sanskrit name will be given in its citation form (rather than with any case endings found in 
the actual texts), and Sanskrit equivalents will be given for each of the Chinese place names 
for convenience of reference (without implying that all of these works were actually 
translated from that language, which was certainly not the case).’ I have also eliminated the 
epithets that follow some but not all of the names (EW, AW, or #%) in order to focus on the 
transcriptions or translations of the names themselves. Excluding for the moment the version 
produced by Zhi Qian (Chinese C)—which abounds in problems to be discussed below—but 
tabulating the names given in all of the other sources adduced by Bareau, we obtain the 
following lists: 


Pali (PTS ed., DN ii.146, 1. 14-15):* Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi, Baranasi 
Sanskrit (Waldschmidt ed., p. 304): Sravasti, Saketa, Campa, Baranasi, Vaisali, Rajagrha 


Chinese Madhyama Agama (T26, 1.515b17-19): I #% (Campa), 47 #i (Sravastt), #! a iff 
(Vaisalt), 4 (Rajagrha), JES (Baranast), JIMERE(ST (Kapilavastu) 


Chinese A = Dirgha Agama (T1, 1.21b10-12): W@2 (Campa), HL @7HlE (Vaisalt), F #(Rajagrha), 
YEAR (Saketa), fF (Sravastt), WIMEME( (Kapilavastu), }kH22% (Baranasi) 


> ‘The name is typically written Taksasila in Sanskrit and Takkasila in Pali (where, however, it is very rare in 


the canon, occurring only seven times in the Vinaya—six of which are found in a single story—as well as twice 
in the Jataka section and twice in the Mahaniddesa, with no occurrences at all in the Sutta section, a pattern 
which seems certain to be an indication of the lateness of the appearance of this locale on the horizon of 
Buddhist geographical awareness). On other forms of the name see Marshall 1975 (reprint of the 1951 edition), 
vol. 1, p. 1, n. 1. 
Bareau, op. cit., p. 73 (my translation). 
All Sanskrit equivalents given are my own, as many of these Chinese names are not yet registered in 
existing dictionaries. 

As mentioned above. the list given at the beginning of the following text, the Mahdsudassana Sutta (DN 
1.169, lines 11—12), is identical. 


de 
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Chinese B (T5, 1.169c14—15): #7##f (Sravasti), Y>#X% (Saketa), #f#% (Campa), 47 (Rajagrha), 
WEMEAS (Baranast), MEH SY (Vaisali) 


Chinese D (T7, 1.200c25-27): +. 4 (Rajagrha), 22 HIS BE (Vaisali), 43 if Bd (Sravasti), 2 He AS 
(Baranast), bil ial] (Ayodhya), WIX% (Campa), {AWE (Kausambt), f2i52)" He (Taksasila) 


One additional source included in Waldschmidt’s edition (and, as noted above, not dealt with 
by Bareau in this part of his study) should be added to these lists for completeness. In 
providing parallels to the the versions of this passage found in the Sanskrit and Pali versions 
of the Mahaparinirvana Sitra, Waldschmidt also collated the list of city names given in the 
discussion of this event in the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya, providing an edition (but not a 
translation) of the Tibetan, and a translation (but not an edition) of the Chinese: 


Milasarvastivada Vinaya (Waldschmidt ed., 1951, p. 305):° 22 #@{% / Mnyan yod (Sravasti), % 
(var. 4%) #E% / Gnas beas (Saketa), + JK / Tsam pa (Campa), 2 He Ned Wt / Ba ra na si 
(Baranast), Ji / Yangs pa can (Vaisalt), -- 4 / Rgyal po’i khab (Rajagrha) 


As mentioned above, in his analysis of these lists Bareau emphasized the many 
differences among them: first, in the total number of names they contain (ranging, in his 
view, from three to eight); second, in some of the names themselves; and third in the wild 
fluctuations in their sequence. There are, however, what we might call certain “affinity 
groups” that can be discerned in the above lists, the first consisting of the Dirgha Agama 
(Bareau’s Chinese A) and the Madhyama Agama, which have virtually the same list of names 
(the sole exception being the addition of Saketa in DA), albeit in a different order. Even 
closer is the match between Chinese B (T5) and the Sanskrit, where the six names given are 
exactly the same, with just one minor difference in sequence (Rajagrha occurring sixth and 
last in the Sanskrit but fourth in TS). 

An additional member of this second group is the Milasarvastivada Vinaya, which in 
both its Chinese and Tibetan translations exhibits a list identical with the Sanskrit Maha- 
parinirvana Sitra in both content and sequence.'’ The fact that the anonymous Fo bannihuan 
jing WHHZYEIARE (T5, Chinese B) bears such an unexpectedly strong resemblance to the texts 
examined in Waldschmidt’s study suggests that a thorough comparative analysis of other 
portions of this Chinese translation and the Sanskrit Mahdparinirvana Sutra might yield 
illuminating results." 


Great Cities in Zhi Qian’s Version of the Text 
With the above information in hand we may now turn to Zhi Qian’s version of the siitra (T6, 
the Bannihuan jing AYER, listed by Bareau as “Chinese C”), which presents a host of 


* 1 have supplied the Chinese names from Waldschmidt’s source-text, viz., the Mulasarvastivada 


Vinayaksudrakavastu, Genben shuo yigie you bu binaye za shi BEA i — Y) A UB BE AS A HE SF translated by 
Yijing #2} in the early 8" century (T1451, 24.392c26—27). I have also converted all of the Tibetan names given 
in Waldschmidt’s edition to the Wylie system and have given them in their standard spellings (for variants see 
Waldschmidt’s notes on p. 305). 

'°. As mentioned above, it may be for this reason that Bareau did not discuss these vinaya texts here. 

eM general sense of the content of TS can be obtained from the lightly annotated Italian translation produced 
more than a century ago by Carlo Puini (Puini 1919). I would like to thank Peter Skilling for calling my 
attention to this publication and for providing me with a photocopy of Puini’s book. 
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intriguing problems and thus must be dealt with separately. Bareau refers to it as “aberrant,” 
stating first that its list of names is reduced to just three elements, and going on to say that 
while it fails to mention either Sravasti or Baranasi, it is the sole version to include the Mallas 
in the list, a fact that is quite surprising given that they were the inhabitants of Kusinagara, 
which is precisely the town that Ananda is criticizing as an unsuitable venue for the Buddha’s 
demise (Bareau 1971, p. 73). As we shall see, there are other problems with the idea that this 
list includes the Mallas in addition to those mentioned by Bareau. 

Because of the many difficulties in interpreting Zhi Qian’s version of this short passage it 
will be useful to examine his list of great cities in the full context in which it occurs. Zhi 
Qian’s translation reads as follows: 


ee RES : UIE AIA, Ar, THEA, HERBAL. ERI 
AVE ? {AY E(<E) HSE Hai AK 2”? (T6, 1.185b13-15) 
* reading with n. 5 to the Taisho edition IE=Ik< = >) 


Leaving all of the problematic (or even slightly problematic) names in Chinese for the 
moment, we may provisionally translate this passage as follows: 


The venerable Ananda asked the Buddha, “Nearby, close to here, are the great city of Wenwu ([Hl 
J), the great city of the Royal Residence (+. #4, Rdjagrha), the great city of Manluo (}i#2), and 
the great city of Weixie (#£H[S).'* Won’t the Buddha enter parinirvana in one of these? Why stay in 
this cramped and crude little town?” 


Judging by the clear parallelism in this passage, what we have here is surely a list of the 
names of four great cities (A BY)'* rather than just three as Bareau supposed. What seems to 
have happened is that, not recognizing wenwu [#144 (which could be understood as meaning 
“hear things” or “things heard,” and thus perhaps interpreted as “illustrious” or “much talked 
about”) as the name of a particular place, Bareau appears to have taken this word as an 
epithet of the list as a whole (though he does not say so explicitly). If this is the case, it would 
explain why he considered “Chinese C” to contain a total of only three place-names, viz., 


1 An explanation of the rationale for using the pinyin reading xié (rather than the more common yé or yé) for 


the character H[S will be given below (p. 139, n. 28). 

'- Or perhaps better, “this narrow (fi) and out-of-the-way ((if) little town” (for lou bi in this sense see Kroll 
281b). The Pali has three epithets here: kudda “wattle-and-daub” (var. khuddaka “small,” but Waldschmidt’s 
Sanskrit text supports the /ectio difficilior of kudda), ujjangala “barren, deserted,” and sakha “branch” (in the 
sense of “outside the center, peripheral,” or in very colloquial English, “in the middle of nowhere’’). 

4 Ttis important to note, incidentally, that E should be translated as “city” and not “country” here. There is a 
tendency in Buddhist Studies to reflexively translate 24 as “country” (in the sense of “nation” or “state”’), but 
this often distorts the meaning of what is meant by the word in Buddhist translations. Indian texts distinguish 
between janapada “country, realm” (i.e., an area inhabited by a particular group of people) and nagara “city, 
town” (with other terms, such as gama, used for smaller centers of habitation such as villages). The capital city 
(or the principal town) of a janapada was generally referred to as a mahanagara “great city.” A standard list of 
sixteen great states (mahdjanapadas)—though one that certainly postdates the time of the Buddha—can be 
found in Pali literature, viz., Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Ceti, Vamsa, Kuru, Paficala, Maccha, 
Sirasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kamboja (see Malalasekera, DPPN under these individual names, and 
cf. PED s.v. janapada). The names we find in the texts with which we are concerned here, however—in all 
seven of the texts studied by Bareau, including Zhi Qian’s translation—are the names of great cities 
(mahanagara) rather than countries or states (janapada). The word should thus be translated here not as 
“country” but as “city,” which indeed is one of its meanings in Chinese of this period (especially in the sense of 
“capital city of a state”; see Kroll 149a). 
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Wangshe . #3 (an unproblematic rendition of Rajagrha), Manluo jie (which he took to be 
a transcription of the clan-name Malla, though as noted above he considered its presence 
quite unexpected here, an issue to which we will return below), and Weixie #£ HS (which he 
seems to have accepted without comment as a rendition of a form of Vaisali).'° 

Each of these names offers much that is of interest, and it will be worthwhile to examine 
them individually here. Rather than doing so in the order in which they appear in the text, 
however, I will examine them in increasing order of difficulty—beginning with the most 
transparent case and proceeding on to more complicated ones—as it is the relatively 
straightforward terms in this list that can help us to understand how the more elusive ones 
came about. 


Wangshé 74 “Rajagrha” 

Bareau had no difficulty whatsoever in understanding this name, as it has long been 
recognized as a translation of the city name Rajagrha. This term, which I translated above as 
“Royal Residence,” is a simple calque (raja “king” = F., grha “house” = #7), and it appears 
already in the biography of the Buddha translated by Kang Mengxiang in the latter part of the 
Han dynasty (T196, 4.156a7).'° It is amply documented in standard reference works, and thus 
posed no problems in his interpretation of the contents of this list. 

One point should be made, however, before passing on to the next of the names of great 
cities to be discussed here: this translation conveniently conforms to the standard Chinese 
format for place-names, as it consists of just two characters (cf. Luoyang #4, Chang’an Se 
#, and the vast majority of pre-modern Chinese geographical names). The significance of 
this model will become evident as we examine the other city names below. 


Wénwai [HY “Sravasti” 

The term Wenwu, by contrast, seems to have eluded Bareau’s grasp, for he did not include it 
in his list of place-names but rather, as noted above, apparently took it to be an epithet of the 
list as a whole. It is understandable that Bareau would have had difficulty in recognizing 
Wenwu as a rendition of Sravasti, since this form occurs in only a handful of translated texts. 
Already in its earliest occurrence, however, it is clear that it is the name of a place, for it 
appears in the opening nidana of the oldest Chinese translation of the Ugrapariprcchda, the 
Fa jing jing YERKES (T322) produced by An Xuan 2X and Yan Fotiao c(i in the late 2" 
century, as the locale where the siitra was preached. Fortunately we have several parallel 
versions of the siitra available in Chinese and Tibetan, making it a straightforward matter to 
compare the wording they contain.'’ The two Chinese parallels both have Shewei #7 (i ,'* 
which is well documented as a transcription of a form of Sravasti.'° The Tibetan, for its part, 
has the standard translation of Sravasti as Mnyan yod.”° 


15. 
16. 


For a discussion of this unusual rendition see below, pp. 139-141. 
The handful of occurrences in two anthologies newly attributed to the community of An Shigao are all in 
portions of these texts that Paul Harrison has shown are later intrusions, and thus they should not be used to 
argue for an earlier appearance of the word (see Harrison 1997 and 2002). 

A synoptic table providing page and line numbers for parallel passages in the Chinese and Tibetan editions 
of the text is given in Nattier 2003, Appendix 1. 
See Schuessler 2009, #7 Sa®/Sa‘ (1-48), ff was (28-5). 
See for example Akanuma 1931, pp. 607a and 608a, s.v. Savatthi. . 
As registered in the Mahavyutpatti, no. 4110. 


19. 
20. 
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With this information in hand we are then in a position to locate the entry documenting 
Wenwu lH\#4 as the equivalent of Sravasti (or rather, Pali Savatthi) in Akanuma’s dictionary 
of Indian proper names, citing the very passage with which we are concerned.” (The 
difficulty for sinologists in using Akanuma’s dictionary, of course, is that it is based on Indian 
rather than Chinese proper names, and thus one must already know its Pali or Sanskrit 
equivalent before one can look up a Chinese term.) Some widely used dictionaries of 
Buddhist Chinese, including those published much more recently—Hirakawa’s Buddhist 
Chinese-Sanskrit Dictionary, for example, or the Fo Guang Dictionary of Buddhism—do not 
register the term at all.” At first this would seem to be true of Nakamura’s venerable 
Bukkyogo daijiten hh 2X i K FF HL as well, but though the term does not appear under the 
perhaps expected pronunciation of *bunbutsu (3: A) 33), a very brief entry—not citing any 
translated texts at all, but referring only to the Yigiejing yin yi — UW) # Ee (T2128), a 
medieval Chinese lexicographic work—is tucked away under the reading monmotsu (® Av 
) instead.” 

Neither Akanuma nor Nakamura discussed the derivation of the term, but in light of the 
Tibetan parallel cited above it quickly becomes clear that what we have here is an etymo- 
logical translation of the name. In Tibetan, Sravasti is interpreted as consisting of srav- (from 
the verbal root sru “hear,” Tib. mnyan) plus the third-person singular verb asti “exists” (Tib. 
yod).* An Xuan and Yan Fotiao, on the other hand—taking a similar approach but working 
some six centuries earlier—divided the word into srav- (again understood as “hear,” Ch. wen 
[]) + vasti, apparently interpreting the latter as if it were a form of vastu “object, thing” (Ch. 
wu YY). 

The double use of the letter v in this translation—first taken as part of the component 
Srav-, then used again as part of —vasti (interpreted as vastu)—places Wenwu [H]4Y within a 
specific sub-category of etymological translations: what we might call “overlapping 
translations,” in which a certain part of the source-term (ranging from a single consonant or 
vowel to a number of syllables) is used twice. Other examples of this phenomenon are easily 
adduced, such as fanzhi #&it for brahmana (where the word is interpreted as consisting of 
the name of the god Brahma + manas “mind’) and, perhaps most notably of all, du wuji REE 
hii for pdramita, treated as if it consisted of the components param + ita, interpreted as “gone 
(ita) to the other shore (pdra)” and translated as B£, with the latter part of the word then 
interpreted again as amita “limitless” and translated as # fi. This phenomenon is not 


2I. See Akanuma 1931, p. 607a, s.v. Savatthi. 


*2- See Hirakawa’s Bukkyo kanbon daijiten PPBQESEAGEL (Tokyo 1997), not eid on p. 959 (no. 2972, 
s.v. [Hl ). and the online version of the Foguang da cidian i 1G K fat YR (version of 2011) at 
https: /www.fgs.org.tw/fgs_book/fgs_drser.aspx (accessed on 30 January 2021), no reiilts returned for [HY. 
"See Nakamura p. 1372d (s.v. HIVE SA SOC ¢). 

Cf. the entry in the Madhyavyutpatti (Ishikawa ed., 1990, #362, pp. 113-114): sravasti (var. srabasti, 
srabastt) zhes bya ba drang srong mnyan pa (vat. po) zhes bya ba (var: om. ba) dang | drang srong yod pa zhes 
bya gnyis kyis (var. kyi) grong khyer 'di dang po btsugs pa yin pas na (var: om. na) mnyan yod ces bya |. lam 
grateful to Michael Radich for calling my attention to this reference. A different explanation is given in the 
commentary to the Arthaviniscaya Sutra, where the city is said to be named for just one person, the rsi Sravasta, 
who had a hermitage there (see Samtani 2002, p. 49 and for the Sanskrit text Samtani 1971, p. 77; I would like 
to thank Peter Skilling for providing this reference). 

*>- See Ziircher 2007, p. 336, n. 140. Ziircher referred to the term du wuji as a “double translation,” but it might 
be better to reserve this category for translation terms in which a single component of the source-term is 
translated in two different ways, e.g., the translation of pratyekabuddha as yuan yi jue #— ‘st “causally and 
singly awakened,” where the first part of the word is interpreted first as pratyaya, translated as # “cause,” and 
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24. 


limited to translated terms, but is found in transcriptions as well. We will encounter an 
example of such an “overlapping transcription” in one of the remaining city names to be 
discussed below. 

The interpretation of Sravasti as if it were derived from srav- + vastu is peculiar to say the 
least, and it goes without saying that this does not represent the actual etymological origin of 
the word. But this is far from an isolated example in Buddhist literature. One need only 
consult the discussion of the meanings (decidedly plural) of the word arahant in the classic 
Pali compendium by the fifth-century scholar-monk Buddhaghosa, the Visuddhimagga, to 
find a variety of interpretations of this sort.”° These include, we might note, the parsing of the 
word as consisting of ari “enemy” + hata, understood as derived from the verbal root han 
“strike, vanquish, kill.” This historically impossible but pedagogically quite useful interpre- 
tation is the same as the one that yielded the standard Tibetan translation of the word as dgra 
bcom pa “one who vanquishes the enemy.”””’ 

Finally, we should note that the translation of Sravasti as Wenwu [H|Y, like Wangshe 14 
for Rajagrha, again conforms to the standard two-character format of Chinese place names. 
The significance of this feature will become evident as we move to a discussion of the two 
transcribed city names on Zhi Qian’s list. 


Wéixié MENS “Vaisah” 
We now come to a term that is not a translation but a transcription, and only a partial 
transcription at that. The use of Weixie (usually written Weiye)”* alone for Vaisali is quite rare, 
and the earliest occurrences of this rendition are in the text we are examining here.” The 
same text, however, includes a number of occurrences of the three-character transcription 
Weixieli MEH HE. The two are obviously related, and it seems likely that the shorter form is an 
abbreviation of the longer one. 

It is normal for early Chinese transcriptions of Buddhist names and terms to drop a final 
short -a (e.g., chan il for a Middle Indic form of dhydna) or even a final long -d (e.g., 
boluomi JZKE2 for padramita).*° Other final vowels are often omitted as well, as are the final 


then again as pratyeka, translated as — “single” (on this translation see Boucher 1998, pp. 490-491 and 
Karashima 1998, p. 566). 

°° See Warren and Kosambi 1950, Chapter VII, §3ff. (p. 162ff.) and cf. Nanamoli 1999, p. 192ff. Cf. also the 
remarks on this multiplicity of interpretations in Nattier 2003, pp. 218-219. 

*7. See Mahavyutpatti no. 5138. 

*8- See Schuessler’s Later Han (LH) reconstruction at 1-47, where Mandarin Hh yé corresponds to LH ja, Hf xu 
to LH zia, and 5 xié to LH zia; for the pinyin reading of HS (which alternates with I) as xié cf. HD 8.654b. 
The reconstructed Han pronunciation of zia likely reflects the entry in the Digital Dictionary of Buddhism cited 
in the following note). 

Aside from the use of Weixie #£HB as a ianbeopion of the name of Visakha, the Buddha’s paradigmatic 
female lay disciple (in Zhi Qian’s T87, Zhai jing FA *; cf. my entry in the Digital Dictionary of Buddhism at 
http://www.buddhism-dict.net/cgi-bin/xpr-ddb.pl?q=”%E7%B6%AD%E8%80%B6), I have only been able to 
locate a handful of other cases where iff HS is used alone to transcribe Vaisali. There is one occurrence in 
Dharmaraksa’s Xianjie jing EEK (T425, 14.11a17), though some editions have the additional (and expected) 
character fif£ (see n. 6 to the Taisho apparatus). Another (with the variant character 4 for }{[S) is registered in the 
Yigie jing yin yi — W) KE FR (T2128, 54.518b10; cf. Akanuma 759a) citing fascicle 12 of the apocryphal 
Guanding jing ¥ESARX, but the received text has the longer form #€HBHE (T1331, 21.532b11). The occurrences 
in T44 (1.830a3) and T2045 (50.175a16) are probably metri causa, while the occurrence in the Shijia pu PEW itt 
(T2040, 50.75b11) is in a citation from Zhi Qian’s T6, to be discussed in Part 2 of this study. 

The character #@ contains a final -t (LH mit, 29-41), so it is only the vowel -d (and not the entire syllable 
-ta) that has been dropped. 
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syllables -va and -ka (and sometimes -kha). But the omission of final -/7 would be unusual. 
Indeed, all of the transcriptions of Vaisali attested during Zhi Qian’s time and before—aside 
from the two-character form we are concerned with here—tepresent all three syllables of the 
Indian term, each with a separate character for final -/i: 


° Wéixiéli MEABBE (LH wi zia liai/liai©; 28-11, 1-47, 18-11) 

* Huisheli "4741 (LH hyai/hwai éa°/ga° li®; 19-9, 1-48, 26-24) 
* Wéisheli HE#J (LH wi éa"/sa‘ li; 28-11, 1-48, 26-24) 

° Wéixiéli MEABAL (LH wi zia li; 28-11, 1-47, 26-24) 


Of these the first appears for the first time in the biography of the Buddha translated by Kang 
Mengxiang, the Zhong benqi jing FA kL AK (T196, 4.161623) and subsequently became 
standard in Zhi Qian’s own work,*' while the second—sometimes written with the variant 
character sui hf (LH zyai, 19-9) for hui '@—is attested in the corpus of their predecessor 
Lokaksema.” The third is found only in one text, an archaic translation of the story of the 
parinirvana of Mahaprajapati by an unknown but surely Han-period translator (T144, 
Da’aidao bannihuan jing KE WALES). More specifically, it occurs only in the latter 
part of the text (3.868a19-20ff.), while in earlier passages the standard Lokaksema-school 
transcription 474!) appears.** The fourth and last transcription given above appears in just a 
small handful of translations (including T5, Bareau’s “Chinese B’’), at least two of which bear 
the hallmarks of a third-century Wu kingdom style.*° 

Given that both a longer form (EH HE) and this shorter one (#£H[S) occur in the text with 
which we are concerned (the former occurring seven times, the latter with only four 
occurrences), the use of the short form found in this passage clearly requires an explanation. 
And here context provides the key, for as we have seen the two translated names discussed 
above both consist of just two characters, as does the final transcribed name to be discussed 
below. In this passage, therefore, Zhi Qian may have been attempting to provide symmetrical 
renderings by using two-character forms of both translated and transcribed names. The fact 
that each name is paired with the epithet “great city’ (X Bd), thus creating four-character 
units, may have been an additional factor as well. 


31. Tn Zhi Qian’s work Weixieli HEHSBE is found in T474 (14.519a9 and passim), T557 (14.909c6), and T1011 


(19.680b6), as well as seven times in the text with which we are concerned here (T6, 1.178c23 and passim). It 
occurs sporadically in later translations as well, including several texts produced by Dharmaraksa. 

On this term see the entry in Karashima 2010, p. 156 s.v. duo shé li, but note that the character "& should be 
written in pinyin as hui (LH hyai, hwai, 19-9) rather than the commonly used dud (LH dua® < duai®, 19-16). 

The attribution of the text to Bo Fazu FI¥K 4H in the Taishé canon is not reliable. For a synopsis of the work 
of several Japanese scholars on this topic see the entry for T144 on Michael Radich’s CBC@ site at 
https: //dazangthings.nz/cbc/text/2235/. 

*- The same is true of several other proper names in this text (including those of Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, 
and an otherwise unknown grhapati named *Yasodha), which likewise shift from one form at the beginning the 
text to another in the latter part. It is intriguing that the forms found in the early parts of the text are those typical 
of the works of Lokaksema, while those used in later sections are unique to this text. This may indicate that the 
first part of the text (but not the remaining portion) has been revised by members of Lokaksema’s school. 

In addition to TS (Fo bannihuan jing Hie), this transcription is found in T145 (Fomu bannihuan 
jing WREHBYETERS), which shares some idiosyncratic vocabulary with TS and seems certain to be related to it in 
some way; in T805 (Zhantan shu jing Ht bt8S), an anonymous scripture that has some Wu kingdom features 
and should be investigated further; and T553 (Naini: giyu yinyuan jing PRE AMR), a text attributed to An 
Shigao but certainly not his work (see Nattier 2008, p. 15 n. 6, and cf. now the entry for this text on CBC@ at 
https://dazangthings.nz/cbc/text/755/). 
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Be that as it may, the fact that Weixie #£H] is intended as a rendition of the city name 
Vaisall in this passage is beyond dispute, and Bareau was certainly correct in interpreting the 
term in this way.” As we shall see, the fact that it is abbreviated in such an atypical fashion 
will have great significance for interpreting the remaining—and most enigmatic—city name 
on Zhi Qian’s list. 


Manluo ji#é [sic] “Baranast” 

Most elusive of all the names on Zhi Qian’s list is Manluo, a term that seems certain to be a 
transcription but whose referent, at first glance, appears completely opaque. The 
reconstructed pronunciation manla (LH man” la<lai, Schuessler 24-57, 18-10) does seem to 
lend itself to Bareau’s interpretation of the term as representing “Malla,” though as noted 
above he thought it strange that the Mallas should be included on this list, as they were the 
inhabitants of Kusinagara, which is precisely the locale that Ananda is criticizing here. But 
there are two other (and arguably more significant) obstacles to interpreting Manluo as 
“Malla” here. First, the other three terms in Zhi Qian’s list (as indeed, in all of the lists found 
in the other versions of the text given above) are the names of cities, not of countries or 
particular peoples or clans. Most telling of all, however, is the fact that the Mallas are 
mentioned at a number of points elsewhere in the text, and there the name is not transcribed 
as Manluo but rather translated as Huashi #£EX “Flower Clan.” 

But if Manluo is not a transcription of “Malla,” then what name could it represent? Here 
we will need to employ a multi-pronged approach, including all of the following sources of 
information: (1) considering the form of the other names in the passage where it occurs; (2) 
examining the names given in all of the available parallels to this passage to identify possible 
candidates for its antecedent; and (3) having identified one or more candidates, locating the 
translations or transcriptions used in other texts produced by Zhi Qian to represent the 
relevant name(s). Once these steps have been carried out, it will quickly become clear that in 
the present case a fourth procedure will be required as well: (4) to consider the possibility 
that Manluo was not in fact Zhi Qian’s original rendition, and to attempt to identify the 
underlying term for which the received reading is a scribal error. 

Beginning with the immediate context in Zhi Qian’s own work, we have seen that all of 
the city names in this passage consist of just two characters. One of these, Weixie for Vaisall, 
was rather unexpected. But if Weixie can represent Vaisa[lt], might Manluo might be a 
transcription of just the first two syllables of a longer name as well? 

Turning to the parallels found in other versions of this scripture, aside from Rajagrha, 
Sravasti, and Vaisali (which are already accounted for in Zhi Qian’s translation by the three 
terms discussed above), the two city names that occur with the greatest frequency, as noted 
by Bareau in the summary cited above, are Campa and Baranast. Clearly Campa is not a good 
candidate to be the source of Manluo, nor do any of the other names that appear on the above 
lists appear to offer good possibilities. But Manluo does at least contain the character luo #E, 


°° Indeed this equivalence was recognized almost a century ago by Akanuma Chizen, who registers this 


form—citing the very passage with which we are concerned—in his dictionary (see Akanuma 1931, pp. 757b 
and 759a, s.v. Vesali). 

37. This term will be discussed in Part 2 of this study. For a brief discussion of its derivation—Zhi Qian has 
interpreted the word “Malla” as if it were a form of mala “flower garland”—see my entry for #£F& in the DDB 
(http://www.buddhism-dict.net/cgi-bin/xpr-ddb.pl?q=%”E8%8F%AF%E6%BO%S8F). 
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a standard transcription of the Indic syllable ra or ra. Thus—despite the strangeness of the 
first character—we should consider the possibility that Manluo might somehow have 
originated as a transcription of Bara[nasi]. 

To evaluate this seemingly far-fetched possibility we must now move to the third step, to 
try to identify the ways in which Baranasi is represented elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s work, if 
indeed it occurs there at all. This is not at all a straightforward affair, since much of Zhi 
Qian’s vocabulary is not yet documented in existing dictionaries (a situation that was, indeed, 
one of the major factors that stimulated my initial interest in studying his work). Two 
occurrences of Baranast can quickly be located in his corpus, however: first the widely used 
form Boluonai J #EAz , which appears to have been introduced by Kang Mengxiang in his 
biography of the Buddha produced toward the end of the Han period (T196, 4.147c29 and 
passim; in Zhi Qian’s work see T556, 14.908a20), and second a rare but easily recognizable 
variant, the four-character form Boluonaiyi ¥% EAs #2, which occurs once in Zhi Qian’s own 
biography of the Buddha (T185, 3.483a9) and was subsequently borrowed in Dharmaraksa’s 
version, which draws heavily on Zhi Qian’s earlier work (T186, 3.532b2-3). 

To find other, as yet undocumented renditions of Baranast in Zhi Qian’s corpus is a much 
more difficult task. But one place to begin is by noting that this city name is often followed 
by the word guo FM (or less commonly, cheng YK), and that in many (but not all) cases it is 
transcribed in a form ending in the character nai 4. One approach, then, would be to search 
in Zhi Qian’s translations for the combinations -4% | and -28 Jk. The latter combination 
elicits no results, but a search for 4* EY in Zhi Qian’s corpus yields a vital clue: the term 
Pulinnai guo #4 2% EX occurs as the name of a city in Zhi Qian’s Bo jing chao FKP 
(1790, 17.729c2), where it is used at the beginning of a jataka tale introduced to explain the 
events that have taken place earlier in the text.** 

Like so much of Zhi Qian’s idiosyncratic vocabulary, the term Pulinnai BAS is not 
registered in existing dictionaries, but the context in which it occurs—since jataka tales often 
begin, as is well known, with a reference to Baranast—makes it plausible that this is a 
transcription of that name. And when we consult the reconstructed Later Han pronunciation 
of the word (LH ba lin nas, Schuessler 1-67, 32-26, 21-27), it begins to appear quite likely 
that what we have here is a transcription of a (presumably Middle Indic) form of Baranast. 

The first and third characters, pu di (LH ba) and nai 4 (LH nas), with the final vowel 
(-7) dropped as is so often the case, are completely unproblematic. But the second character, 
lin (bt in SAT, appearing as #6 in CBETA), might seem unexpected as a transcription of an 
Indic -ra- or -rdn-. In fact, however, it is well attested as corresponding to Middle Indic -ran- 
in the word dharani (tuolinni BE EJE) in translations produced by Lokaksema and others.* 
Thus there is no obstacle to accepting Jin |# as a representation of the syllable -ran- in Zhi 
Qian’s transcription of Baranast. 

It is also here that we meet with an example of an “overlapping transcription,” for in this 
case the letter 7 is transcribed twice, both at the end of the syllable represented by the second 
character (in (@ for rdn) and at the beginning of the third (nai 4 [LH nas] for nas). The 


°8- The text as a whole has no known parallel, but the first portion relates the well-known story of the murder 


of a female renunciant named Sundari, instigated by members of a non-Buddhist religious group and blamed on 
the Buddha and his followers (see Malalasekera’s Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. 2, pp. 1216-1217). 

For references to the occurrence of the term in Lokaksema’s Daoxing jing (T224) see Karashima 2010, 
p.508, s.v. tud lin ni. 
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same is true of the analogous term tuolinni bE ESE, used to transcribe dharani (with lin BE 
for ran followed by ni JE for nz) mentioned just above, which first appeared in Lokaksema’s 
work. 

In sum, in Pulinnai #§@§A% we have what is clearly a transcription of Baranast, produced 
by parsing the word (in very non-Indic fashion) into the syllables ba + ran + nas and omitting 
the final vowel -7. And with this additional—and quite different—transcription in hand,”’ we 
should now make one further observation concerning the text in which it occurs. The critical 
apparatus to the Taisho edition of Zhi Qian’s Bo jing chao #4 (T790) contains an 
enormous number of variant readings, a situation that is highly unusual and which brings to 
mind the case of Lokaksema’s Banzhou sanmei jing MX Sit = WRK (T418), which likewise 
displays a tremendous number of variations. As Paul Harrison (building on earlier work by 
Sakurabe Hajime) has pointed out, this text has been transmitted in two different recensions: 
one containing the original (unrevised) portion of the first part, and the other containing the 
revised recension throughout.*' Could it be that here, as in the case of the Banzhou sanmei 
jing, the manuscript tradition has preserved both revised and unrevised versions of the text? 

In this connection it should be noted that in addition to the Bo jing chao attributed to Zhi 
Qian, Sengyou credited Lokaksema with a translation entitled Bo ben jing AS KE (“The 
Original Bo Scripture”? or perhaps better, if AX is being used here in the sense of Axi&t, “The 
Bo Former-Events Scripture”?).” It is possible, therefore, that the text as we have it is 
actually a revision by Zhi Qian of Lokaksema’s work; it is also possible that the large number 
of variant readings contain traces of that earlier version.” 

To work through this problem in all its details would take us far afield from the task at 
hand, but what is important for our purposes is the fact that not one but two variants are given 
in the critical apparatus to the Taish6 edition for the initial character pu 4 of Pulinnai #5 % 
4: (1) the homophonous character pu fi, whose pronunciation is the same as that of ##i both 
in pinyin (pu) and in its reconstructed Later Han pronunciation (LH ba); and (2) man ii, the 
very character that we find in the name Manluo that appears in Zhi Qian’s list of great cities. 

In light of these variant readings it is now quite clear what has happened: the character 
man ij in Manluo is the result of a copying error—that is, a misreading by a scribe who had 
no idea what the pronunciation of the underlying Indic-language term might have been, and 
substituted a visually similar but phonologically completely different word. Zhi Qian’s 
original translation, we can safely conclude, contained Puluo ¥#i#é (or far less likely, Puluo 
fue) and not Manluo jie, intended as an abbreviated transcription of Bara[nast]. 

As it turns out, the scribal emendation of pu jfi to man iii seen here is far from an 
isolated case. In comments on an earlier draft of this paper Michael Radich and Antonello 
Palumbo sent numerous additional examples, drawn from Buddhist translations and secular 


“°- ‘Just as this paper was going to press I received word from Antonello Palumbo that W. South Coblin had 


also identified Pulinnai #i @ 2% as a transcription of Baranasi in a discussion of the use of yu ff -group 
characters in Eastern Han Buddhist transcriptions. Coblin does not provide any details on the derivation of the 
term, however, nor does he offer an explanation for the unexpected use of the character [#: for -ran- (Coblin 
1993, p. 898). 

See Sakurabe 1975 and Harrison 1990, pp. 221-235 and 248-249; for a summary of their findings together 
with some additional remarks on the “rhetorical community” to which the revised text belongs see Nattier 2008, 

. 81-83. 

a See the Chu sanzang ji ji, T2145, 55.6b22. 
*- For a brief discussion of this issue see Nattier 2008, p. 132. 
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sources respectively, of this same interchange.“ Indeed, wrote Palumbo, “the likelihood is 
that, whenever Han transcriptions of foreign terms are involved, man 3 must be a scribal 
error for pu Yi.” He also observed that “pu ii is regularly used as a phonogram in late 
Western Han transcriptions of foreign terms in the Han shu — Xiyu zhuan [Yi3% — PaSBUER] . . . 
This is not the case with man }#, which never occurs in W[estern] Han secular transcriptions, 
and only in one case in E[astern] Han, where, however, it is almost certainly again a typo 
for pu fi (the name of the Parthian king Manqu 3 JH}, which must be jf JH} for Pakur 
< Pacores).” There is a clear directionality, in other words, in transcriptions from this period 
and their later transmitted forms: it is pu jf that represents the original version, while man 3 
is the result of scribal emendation.”° 

In Zhi Qian’s (original) term Puluo iH, in sum, we have a case parallel to that of Weixie 
MEH for Vaisa[lt], where the translator has opted for transcription rather than translation but 
has done even greater violence to the name by transcribing only two of its four syllables. It is 
thus hardly surprising that the presence of the city of Baranast on Zhi Qian’s list has gone 
unrecognized for so long. 


Conclusions 
By examining each of the four city names contained in the passage from Zhi Qian’s 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra discussed above, we have been able to show that the list of names 
found in his translation is not nearly as abberrant as Bareau had supposed. The four names 
(not just three) that it contains—translations of Sravasti and Rajagrha, and abbreviated 
transcriptions of Vaisalt and Baranast—are found in virtually all other versions of the text, 
with only the Pali lacking a reference to Vaisalt. Indeed, Zhi Qian’s list bears a particularly 
close relationship to that found in TS (Bareau’s “Chinese B”’), which has the same four names 
in the same order, but with the addition of Saketa and Campa between the first and second 
names found on Zhi Qian’s list.*’ 

We have also been able to observe at close range the translator’s methodology, used at 
least in this part of the text: all proper names should consist of just two characters, and in 
transcriptions of Indic-language names this sometimes resulted in radical amputation of the 


“Texts where Radich found the alternation between pu ii and man i in the critical apparatus to the Taisho 


edition were T125 (2.767c7 and passim), T221 (8.1108c24), T643 (15.677c18), T721 (17.405a3), T2122 
(53.565a16), T2128 (54.789b12), and T2129 (54.955c4). He also located an interchange between pu jfii and pu 
ffi in T21 (1.265a2-3) and T23 (1.294b26). In secular sources Palumbo cited examples of the replacement of an 
original pu Yi by man iis from the Shiji Sad (the name of an ethnic group in Sichuan, the Baoman £4 jij, for 
which the Tang commentary Shiji suoyin 4240386 reports that some manuscripts have pu instead of man), the 
Hou Han shu #2} (a walled city in Turfan named Jinpu cheng (2 Wii, later replaced by Jinman “@iij in 
written sources), and the Sanguo zhi =i. quoting the lost Wei lie BLMG (a Central Asian kingdom called 
Manli jity42, mentioned several times in the Han shu by the name Puli jis). 
Antonello Palumbo, e-mail of 8 February 2021 (quoted with permission). 
“6 Palumbo also offered the very interesting observation that the transcription of the two syllables ba and rd as 
puluo YE is a hybrid form, drawing the first character from the yu #4 group and the second is from the ge HK 
category (op. cit., quoted with permission). This would harmonize, in my view, with a hypothetical scenario in 
which Zhi Qian took the transcription of the name as Pulinnai #§B28 (borrowed from Lokaksema during his 
revision of the text now preserved as T790) as his point of departure, but modified it—perhaps now dissatisfied 
with the use of the character Jin #F to transcribe ra@n—in light of his familiarity with the later form Boluonai 
HEARS introduced by Kang Mengxiang and found in other post-Lokaksema translations. 

Chinese B (T5, 1.169c14—15): #744 (Sravastt), YZ (Saketa), HY¥ (Campa), #7 (Rajagrha), JE HEAT 
(Baranast), MEHBAL (Vaisalt). 
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original term. As we will see in Part 2 of this study, the same is true of the proper names— 
both the names of cities and of the clans that inhabited them—in the portion of Zhi Qian’s 
Mahaparinirvana Sitra that relates the arrival of various groups to claim their share of the 
Buddha’s relics after his cremation. 

Finally, we have seen that the best chance for success in identifying the prototype of a 
given Chinese transcription or translation is to examine the term in question from as many 
angles as possible. This includes paying close attention to the stylistic features of the passage 
in which the term occurs, to parallels in texts by other translators, and to any available 
instances of other translations or transcriptions of the term in question found in works by the 
same translator. Finally, it is always necessary to bear in mind that the received text as we 
have it may not be identical with the one that left the original translator’s desk. Scribal errors, 
especially in the case of transcriptions, are abundant in the texts that have come down to us, 
and it is essential not to restrict our inquiry to the forms of a given term that appear in even 
the best critical editions of canonical texts. 

Though the passage explored above is quite brief, the number of steps that were required 
to clarify the identity of the proper names it contains has made it clear that such work 
requires a multi-faceted methodological approach. In Part 2 of this study we will examine a 
second cluster of proper names from Zhi Qian’s Mahaparinirvana Sutra, which will require 
similarly rigorous techniques and which will yield some similarly surprising results. 
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Abstract: 

In Part | of this study we examined a group of four city names found in the translation of the 
Mahaparinirvana Siitra by Zhi Qian itt (T6, Bannihuan jing HIER), comparing them 
with the reconstructions given in André Bareau’s monumental study of versions of the 
biography of the Buddha (Bareau 1971). In the present paper we will examine a second 
group of proper names found in the same text, this time including the names of both cities and 
the clans that inhabited them. Using the same methods employed in the previous paper we 
will be able to clarify the identity and process of formation of some previously unexamined 
terms, as well as casting further light on Zhi Qian’s translation methodology. 
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Introduction 

Like all canonical accounts of the Buddha’s final days, Zhi Qian’s translation of a version of 
the Mahaparinirvana Stitra abounds in proper names. In Part 1 of this paper (Nattier 2021) 
we examined four of these, a list of famous cities that occurs in the passage in which the 
Buddha’s close disciple, Ananda, pleads with him not to pass away in the out-of-the-way 
village of Kusinagara, but rather at a more illustrious locale. In rendering these names Zhi 
Qian alternated between transcription and translation, but in every case he reduced the names 
to just two characters. This procedure (together with a subsequent scribal error in one case) 
has made some of them difficult to identify, and as a result in his analysis of this passage 
André Bareau declared Zhi Qian’s list to be both incomplete and aberrant (Bareau 1971, 
p. 73). By comparing these names with their counterparts in other versions of the sutra, 
however, as well as with the rendition of these names in other works produced by Zhi Qian 
and his predecessors, it was possible to determine that his list consists of Sravasti (Wenwu [El 
), Rajagrha (Wangshe +47), Baranast (Puluo ¥#i[<—i] HE), and Vaisali (Weixie MEHL), thus 
falling well within the range of what we see in the other sources analyzed by Bareau.' In this 


I would like to thank Michael Radich and Paul Harrison for substantial comments and suggestions on an 
earlier draft. I am also grateful to Nathan Hill for providing illuminating perspectives on some complex issues 
in Chinese historical phonology as well as additional bibliographical references. Notes on particular points in 
Gandhari sent by Stefan Baums are also gratefully acknowledged. Any errors or infelicities that remain, of 
course, are my own. 

"Two of these names—viz. Wangshe for Rajagrha and Weixie for Vaisali—were correctly recognized by 
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paper we will examine another group of proper names found in Zhi Qian’s Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra, this time including clan names as well as the names of their locales. 


Cities and Clans: Contenders for the Relics of the Buddha 

An even more famous scene in the Mahdparinirvana Sitra takes place after the Buddha’s 
death and cremation, when a variety of people from neighboring regions arrive at the village 
of Kusinagara to claim their share of the Buddha’s remains. Here we find another rich cluster 
of proper names in Zhi Qian’s translation, many of which are difficult to decipher. In Zhi 
Qian’s account the list of names reads as follows: 


RA Bde R, MSR aos, ARBRE, HUN BUGIS, MENDES, Geet 
RHE A. (T6, 1.190a21-23) 


Here Zhi Qian has followed the same procedure as in the passage examined in the previous 
study, alternating between translation and transcription and in both cases rendering all of the 
names in two-character format. Once again we may begin by leaving the problematic terms 
in their translated or transcribed Chinese forms, thus rendering this passage as follows: 


At that time the Flower-Clan (#% F) [people] of the city of Boxun (A) ), the Julin (fi Hh ) 
[people] of the city of Delight (AJ %%), the Manli (iis BIE) [people] of the city Possessing a 
Weighing Scale (fi ff), the Brahmans (4&7) of the city of Spirit Island (#1), and the Lijian (He 
#E) [people] of the city of Vaisali (#£ Hh), heard that the Buddha had stopped at the twin trees and 
had passed into final nirvana (JE A). 


After describing how each of these groups girded the four divisions of their armies and set 
out for Kusinagara, Zhi Qian’s text repeats the same description for the people of the Sakya 
clan of the city of the Red Marsh (gp }2 BM iff FE FG, 1.190a28), and last for a particular 
individual, King Ajatasatru of Magadha (2£¥6 bu] RTH, 1.190b2-3). 

Finally, in a passage found somewhat later in the text (1.190b28ff. in Zhi Qian’s 
translation), we find an account of additional claimants who arrived after the relics had all 
been distributed, and had to be content with a share of the ashes that remained from the 
cremation fire itself. This section, and the names it contains in Zhi Qian’s translation and its 
parallels, will be dealt with separately below. 


Cities and Clans: Bareau’s Analysis 

In his discussion of the above passage (p. 265ff.) Bareau drew on seven sources: six versions 
of the Mahaparinirvana Stitra—in Pali, Sanskrit, and four Chinese translations (which he 
described as “Chinese A, B, C and D”)—as well as, in this case, the Chinese translation of the 


Bareau; in the case of Sravasti, however, he took Wenwu as an epithet referring to the whole list rather than as 
the name of a particular city. As to the term Puluo, the fact that the first character was transmitted in the form 
man 3j rather than pu ji due to a scribal error made it understandably difficult to identify, and Bareau 
speculated that it might be a transcription of the clan name Malla. But as noted in the previous paper (p. 141 
and n. 37) and discussed further below, a different term is used by Zhi Qian to translate (rather than transcribe) 
the name Malla in this text. 

For #9 as a transcription of a Middle Indic (likely Gandhart) form of parinirvrta see Karashima 2010, 
p. 22. 
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Sarvastivada Vinaya.’ These sources are the following:* 


¢ the Pali Mahaparinibbana Sutta (in the Digha Nikaya, sutta no. 16) 

¢ the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana Sutra, ed. Ernst Waldschmidt (1950-51) 

* Chang ahan jing Sh] @ Sk (Dirgha Agama; T1, Sitra no. 2, referred to by Bareau as 
“Chinese A”’) 

* Fo bannihuan jing (hikETAK (T5, Bareau’s “Chinese B”) 

* Bannihuan jing WVEIAKE (T6, “Chinese C,” i.e., Zhi Qian’s translation) 

* Da banniepan jing KMGEASKK (TT, “Chinese D”) 

* — Shisong ii iifi4# (T1435, the Sarvastivada Vinaya) 


As before, Bareau does not provide individual lists of the names that appear in these versions, 
but only describes them in general terms (Bareau 1971, pp. 266-267). His discussion was 
focused, in particular, on the total number of places from which successful claimants to the 
relics of the Buddha arrived (by his count there are seven in the Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese A and 
C, eight in Chinese B and the Vinaya, and nine in Chinese D).° He also commented on the 
sequence in which these names occur, dividing the above texts into two types: those that 
begin with the towns closest to Kusinagara and continue in decreasing order of proximity (a 
group to which he assigned the Sanskrit, Chinese A and C, and the Sarvastivada Vinaya), and 
the other group listing the names in decreasing order of prominence, beginning (rather than 
ending) with King Ajatasatru (Pali and Chinese D) and moving on to progressively more 
obscure cities and clans. 

Of the above seven sources adduced by Bareau, one (Chinese B) does not name any of 
the clans or their cities at all, stating only that claimants for the relics came from “eight 
neighboring cities” (45 /\ EM),° while another (Chinese D) mentions only King Ajatasatru, 
the son of Vaideht (te 47 br] FAA THE) and the kings of “an additional seven cities” as well 
as the Licchavis of Vaisalt (fF & BY =F Sc Mk Als Be i BE HS ),’ which, as noted above, led 
Bareau to conclude that a total of nine places were meant. 

The remaining five texts, however, including that of Zhi Qian, give substantial lists of 
cities and clans, and in each case the city is paired with a mention of the people living there. 
As a point of departure for our examination of Zhi Qian’s sometimes perplexing renditions of 
these names, it may be useful to provide a chart listing the names given in the other four 
extended versions for reference. In placing the Pali version in the first column I do not, 
incidentally, intend to suggest that it is the oldest or the most “authentic” text in this group; 
rather I have done so simply as a matter of convenience, since not only the Pali texts 
themselves but English translations of them are easily available, making this version one of 
the most accessible for many readers and thus providing a convenient starting point. 


> The Chinese Madhyama Agama, which was included in Bareau’s analysis of the passage discussed in Part | 


of this paper, does not contain this portion of the story, so T26 is not included here. 

The translation of the Sarvastivada Vinaya is thought to have been completed by Kumaérajiva’s Vinaya 
master, Vimalaksa (#4 !& #@ SZ), prior to 415 CE. On the complex translation history of this text see the 
publications summarized at CBC@, https://dazangthings.nz/cbc/text/164/research, especially Funayama 2004. 
For details on the dates and translator attributions of the other texts dealt with here see Part 1 of this paper 
(Nattier 2021, p. 132). 
> See Bareau 1971, p. 266. His discussion of the last of the claimants is given in a separate section, and is not 
included in his calculations here; for this section see Bareau 1971, pp. 303-308. 

See T5, 1.175a4. 


™ See T7, 1.207a24 and b3-4. 
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In the table below I have given the Pali and Sanskrit names in the nominative forms used 
in their respective first occurrences, rather than in other forms (e.g., the locative) that occur 
later in these texts. I have aligned the names in these four versions to the extent possible, 
indicating by the numbers in parentheses the place in the sequence that each pair of names 
has in the text in question. The eighth and final sets of names—those who arrived after all of 
the relics had been distributed—will be given in a separate table below. 


Comparative Table of City and Clan Names in Texts Parallel to Zhi Qian’s Translation 


Pali MPN-sutta Sanskrit MPN-sitra Chinese DA (T1[2], | Sarvastivada 
(DN 16)* (Waldschmidt ed.)’ “Chinese A”)'® Vinaya (T1435)" 
(1) raja magadho (7) raja magadho ’jata-|(7) PAYaE (7) FROME BYE 
ajatasattuvedehiputto |Satrur vaidehiputra bin] Feed TEL bin) Feed TEL 
(2) vesalika licchavi (5) vaisalaka licchavaya | (6) FA ZTHAEEY (5) BEAR ited 
BEBE ER KK ae te 
(3) kapilavatthuvasi (6) kapilavastavyah sakya |(5) WUE MEE (6) WEE we BY 
sakya Pe RK fhe 
(4) allakapaka’? bulayo’? |(2) calakalpaka bulaka (2) al HERE (2) we) Bd 
ii OCHRE ER Kh ae al ee PE 
(5) ramagamaka koliya’® |(4) ramagramiyakah (3) 62 (hd (3) WEARER YA 
kraudya Fry Fl PRR Pay He AL 
(6) vethadipako'® (3) visnudviplyaka (4) FeRA eed (4) Bae 
brahmano brahmana Beet an THEME | 
(7) paveyyaka malla (1) paptyaka malla (1) EY (1) WES 
TR MEER KR fa JE 


Before beginning our analysis of the names found in Zhi Qian’s version several observations 
concerning the above lists can be made. First, no two versions (including, as we shall see, 
that of Zhi Qian) agree completely in their sequence of names, in either forward or reverse 


8 See the Pali Text Society edition of the Digha Nikaya, ii.164-167. I have followed the Pali Text Society 


readings here, though adopting Waldschmidt’s practice of not capitalizing these proper names for consistency. 
Variant readings found either in the PTS edition or in the Digital Pali Reader (i.e., in the Burmese 
Chattha Sangayana edition) are given in the footnotes below. 

Waldschmidt 1950-51, Part 3, pp. 432-450. 

See T1, 1.29b3-15 and cf. 30a6-14. The list given here is also quoted by Sengyou {fH in the Shijia pu F# 
Wut (see T2040, 50.74c10-19). 

See T1435, 23.446b9-18 and again at 446c5—11 and 446c27-447a6. 

1 Var. allakappakapilayo. 

Vars. bhilayo, thtlayo. 

Items (2) and (3) are reversed in the second and third occurrence of this list (at 23.446c5-11 and 
c28-447a1, respectively). In the first list four seemingly extraneous characters, viz., i ¥ HE, are inserted 
between (2) and (3), which is what led Bareau to suggest that nine groups are mentioned here. They do not 
recur in the second and third occurrences of the list (see note 11 above), however, nor do they appear in the 
citation from this text found in the Fayuan zhulin YEHIBRMK (T2122, 53.599c14-29). It thus seems reasonable 
to suppose that their presence here is the result of textual contamination, rather than treating them as an integral 
part of this list. 

Var. koliya. 

16. Var. vetthadipako. 


10. 


= 
2: 


14. 
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direction; thus the arrangement of names within this passage appears to have been quite fluid. 
Second, though this is not discussed by Bareau, the Vinaya version is anomalous in that not 
all of the city names seem to be associated with the names of clans; at any rate the inhabitants 
of one of the locales—item (2) in the first Vinaya list—are referred to simply as ksatrivas (#] 
a7 Fl). It is also not entirely clear whether the translators recognized the word Malla in the 
first pair on this list (which is also used in reference to the inhabitants of Kusinagara itself) as 
the name of a clan, since it is translated here as 7J 4, which may reflect its non-technical 
meaning of “wrestler, strongman, warrior” rather than the name of a specific ethnic group 
(see MW 793a). This impression is strengthened by the fact that all of the other clan names 
on the list are not translated but transcribed. Be that as it may, it is relatively straightforward 
to collate the Vinaya version of this list with the other other texts tabulated above. 

Many of the names in these four versions of the story offer interesting problems of their 
own, and some of these will be touched on briefly below. Our main focus here, however, will 
be on the list of names found in Zhi Qian’s translation, using these parallels as a point of 
reference to help elucidate how his renditions might have come about. 

In Part 1 of this study it proved to be most useful to go through the four place names not 
in the order in which they appeared in the text, but rather in increasing order of difficulty, in 
order to be able to incorporate the insights gained through working with the less challenging 
terms into the analysis of those that remained more elusive. I will follow a similar procedure 
here, dealing with these names in generally increasing order of complexity. Happily, in 
practice this will mean (with one exception to be discussed below) simply working our way 
through the above seven pairs of names in the reverse of the sequence in which they occur in 
Zhi Qian’s translation. Thus we will begin with Ajatasatru (who appears in seventh place), 
and conclude with an examination of the “Flower Clan” people of Boxun (who appear at the 
beginning). After the treatment of this list of seven we will turn to the eighth and final set of 
names found in Zhi Qian’s translation and its parallels. 


Ajatasatru (buf fAlTHt Ashéshi), the King of Magadha (2%) Mojié) 
These names would appear to pose no difficulties whatsoever, for they are already well 
documented in existing dictionaries.'’ The rendition of Ajatasatru as Asheshi, in particular, is 
widely known, having first appeared in the late second-century translations of Lokaksema 
and his community,'* and it continued to be used long after that time. Thus in using this 
transcription Zhi Qian was able to draw on a rendition that was already in circulation, and he 
seems to have simply adopted it without alteration. This resulted in an anomaly in his usage 
in this passage, however, for Asheshi is the only name found in this portion of the sttra that 
consists of more than two characters. It is also, of course, a personal name rather than the 
name of a city or clan, which may have been a factor in Zhi Qian’s choice. 

In the case of the transcription of Magadha, however, Zhi Qian did not follow his 
predecessor’s lead, for in Lokaksema’s work the sole occurrence of this name (not commonly 


'” Both terms are registered in Akanuma’s dictionary, s.vv. Ajatasattu (10a) and Magadha (353b), respectively. 


But the latter equivalence is sufficiently rare that it does not appear in Nakamura’s dictionary (1278b), where # 
¥ is given only as a transcription of makara. 

This transcription first occurs in translations produced by Lokaksema and his school, including one of his 
“core texts,” the Banzhou sanmei jing MJit =H (T418, 13.903a15) as well in in three other works, notably 
the Asheshi wang jing bilFalttt EK (T6206, title and passim). 
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mentioned in the Mahayana sttras from which he translated) is transcribed in three syllables, 
as Mojieti FE vj $é.'° But instead of simply adopting this form, Zhi Qian reduced it to two 
characters, transcribing it only as Mojie. This was apparently his own innovation, for there is 
no datable use of this form prior to his time.” 

Before concluding our discussion of these familiar terms it is worth pointing out, 
however, that even the three-character form Asheshi bi] FAITE is itself a truncated transcription, 
representing only part of the word, 1.e., Aja[ta]Sat[ru]. Thus it belongs to the large group of 
transcriptions found in early translations—including even those of Lokaksema and his group, 
who reveled in the use of long multi-syllabic Indian terms—that omit one or more syllables 
of the original form. 


The Sakya Clan (f#E& Shishi) of the City of the Red Marsh (?) (Js Chizé) 

Here again we meet with a name that is quite familiar: the transcription of the Buddha’s natal 
clan, the Sakyas, as Shi £2. This is one of the best-known names in the Buddhist lexicon, but 
once again we should note that it is only a partial transcription, representing Sak[ya] alone 
(LH Sak §2-25, EMC ciajk, p. 285), i.e., eliminating the final syllable. 

Unlike other abbreviated transcriptions, which were eventually expanded (due in part to 
the arrival of newer incoming sources written in Sanskrit rather than Prakrit) to represent 
every syllable of the Indian name or term,” the transcription of Sakya as ## alone had 
remarkable staying power. Once Dao’an had adopted it, in the late 4" century CE, as a 
shared surname for all Buddhist monastics, its longevity was ensured. 

Be that as it may, the city name that is paired with the Sakya clan here—which must be, 
according to all of the other sources at our disposal, a rendition of some form of 
Kapilavastu—has remained extremely obscure. The component § “red” is fairly easy to 
understand as an approximation of a Middle Indic form corresponding to Sanskrit and Pali 
kapila “reddish brown.” But how a word meaning “marsh” (}##) could have been derived 
from a form of vastu is difficult to fathom. 

We may assume that Zhi Qian was familiar with a range of standard Buddhist meanings 
of this term, such as “ground; object; substance; topic; site” and so on. But none of these 
would lead to a very satisfying interpretation of a city name. For a translator like Zhi Qian, 
who was clearly concerned not just with content but also with style, renditions such as “Red 
Substance,” “Red Topic,” or even “Red Place” would all leave something to be desired. But 
if we allow for the possibility that he was also familiar with more general (that is, not 
specifically Buddhist) uses of the term, he might have interpreted it in a quite different sense. 
Indeed the Monier-Williams Sanskrit-English dictionary gives an entry for vastu (from vas2 
rather than vas5) as “becoming light, dawning, morning,” citing both an archaic source (the 
Rg Veda) and a much more recent one (the Visnu Purana; see MW 931c). If Zhi Qian turned 


See T280, 10.445a6. This transcription may in fact be based on a locative form, i.e., “in Magadha” (cf. Skt. 


and Pali magadhe; the word is not yet attested in Gandhart according to Baums and Glass 2002-, accessed 27 
January 2022). 

The appearance of this transcription in the Scripture on the Fifty Contemplations (T397[17]), the topic of an 
excellent recent study arguing that it is an apocryphal Chinese composition (Greene 2017), may be evidence for 
dating that text to the mid- to late third century CE rather than before (cf. Greene p. 65). 

A classic example is the expansion of the transcription of pdramitd to JZ#874& boluomiduo in the mid-7" 
century by Xuanzang %4#, after the shorter form YX # # boluomi had been in use by many distinguished 
translators, including Kumiarajiva, for several centuries. 
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to such a secular usage, the rendition of Kapilavastu as Chihui 9 lifi “Red Radiance” (or 
more specifically, “Red Sunlight”) could have been an obvious choice.” 
This is, of course, not what we have in our text, though this character does appear in the 


Taisho apparatus (albeit only once) with the variant reading ze }#.”° It is also important to 


note that this character is attested in translations produced during the the period with which 
we are concerned.” 

If, on the other hand, we wanted to consider the possibility that the character ze /# was 
indeed Zhi Qian’s original translation of a form of vastu, we might note that it also has the 
sense of “lustrous,” though this refers not to brightness in a general sense (much less to 
sunlight) but to something that is shiny due to the presence of moisture. Thus its overlap 
with the semantic range of vastu in the sense of “becoming light, dawning” is narrower than 
one might wish.” It should also be noted that, while Zhi Qian uses the term }## elsewhere in 
his corpus, he does so in only three ways: (1) in the phrase |1]}4 “mountain and marsh,” an 
expression used to translate dranya “wilderness” as a suitable place for ascetic practice; (2) in 
the sense of “moistening” (sometimes with the connotation of “nourishing”; or (3) in the 
phrase JG}, in reference to the brightness of a person’s appearance.” And in the text with 
which we are concerned, there are no occurrences of }# in this third sense.”’ 

The question here is not, of course, what the Indian source of #8} (or perhaps Arlt, or 


even Js #2) might have been; from the context it is quite clear that Kapilavastu is meant, and 


8 


this correspondence was already recorded by Akanuma long ago.” Akanuma’s objective, 


however, was simply to record these equivalences (already a monumental achievement, 
documenting tens of thousands of Chinese renditions of Indian Buddhist terms) and not to 
explain what led to their formation. But our task here is to do precisely that: to look over Zhi 
Qian’s shoulder, as it were, and to try to envision how the translations and transcriptions 
found in his corpus might have come about. 

This task is made more difficult by the fact that when scribal emendations are made very 


*- Tam not suggesting, of course, that Zhi Qian was actually familiar with either of these texts, but only that 


he (or an Indian informant) was aware of this other meaning of the word. 

See T955, 19.924c9 and n. 39 (Ili = B< = ><A >). Cf. also T192, 4.14c18 and n. 26, where 
alternates instead with ie (Hg =]4< =>). 

The character appears five times in Kang Mengxiang’s biography of the Buddha (T196, 4.154al1 and 
passim) and twice in Kang Senghui’s collection of jataka tales (T152, 3.20b10 and 43a29). Another possible 
candidate would be the character hui jifi “radiance, brilliance” (see HD vol. 9, p. 1285b), which is given as a 
synonym for hui fifi at vol. 5, 805b). This alternative character is also well attested in early Buddhist 
translations, including T196 (4.161c10), T152 (3.14b19, 42a6, and 42c6), and four occurrences in Zhi Qian’s 
own T76 (1.883c27 and passim). I had originally considered the character zhang Hii “bright, sunrise” as a 
possible candidate, but its late appearance in Chinese sources (the earliest occurrence at ctext.org is from the 
Northern Song period) makes this quite unlikely. 
°° See Kroll 2015, p. 586b, for the definitions “dew-moistened” and “glossy, glisten(ing)” and cf. HD vol. 6, 
p. 165b, where Jé5E is paired with JH} “moist, glossy.” . 

The term is one of many that Zhi Qian borrowed from An Xuan and Yan Fotiao’s Fa jing jing YK Hai 
(T322, 12.19a21 and passim). 
*7- See LN at T6, 1.176b21-22; aside from 7}, the remaining five occurrences of }# in this text are in the 
sense of moistening or nourishing (1.186c20 and passim; see the interesting expression A} at 1.188c20, which 
in translations produced during the time of Dharmaraksa and before appears only here and in one other 
translation by Zhi Qian (T790, 17.735a4). The use of 9G} in the sense of a person’s radiant appearance occurs 
only in two of Zhi Qian’s translations: in T361 (12.284b13, #4 E248 IM f4. 167) which is borrowed from the 
virtually identical wording in Lokaksema’s T362 (12.304c18-19, #4 R48 IM A IGI2) of which Zhi Qian’s text 
is considered to be a revision, and in T210 (4.565b29-cl, @HUG3, JHAOGE). 
*8- See Akanuma 1931, p. 282b. 
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early in the course of textual transmission, they are far less likely to appear as variant 
readings in the transmitted texts, and this appears to be the case with Zhi Qian’s 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra. This is true even when the received transcription or translation is far 
more certain to be erroneous than in the present case, as we shall see with some of the names 
to be discussed below. This is one reminder that here, as in so many other contexts, we must 
always bear in mind that an absence of evidence is not evidence of absence. 


The Lijian (HEHE Lijian) People of the City of Vaisali (HEH Weéixié) 

In the next case both the city name and the clan name are given in transcription, again 
consisting of two characters each. One of these—Zhi Qian’s peculiar use of Weixie as an 
abbreviated transcription of a form of Vaisali—has already been discussed in Part | of this 
paper.”” As noted there, both this two-character form and a longer form, iE HIS HE (which is 
considerably more common in the work of other translators) appear in Zhi Qian’s 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra, and context appears to have played a key role in determining which 
form was selected. In the passage discussed in the previous paper, as in the one we are 
examining here, we have not just a single place name but a list of such names, and Zhi Qian 
appears to have attempted to introduce an element of symmetry by reducing all of the names 
to the same length. This tendency is evident not only in this sutra, but in his translations of 
other scriptures containing lists of names as well.” 

The correspondence between the term Lijian and the name of the inhabitants of this city, 
however—which we can see, on the basis of parallels in other sources, should be a form of 
the name Licchavi—is difficult to explain. This equivalence is registered by Akanuma,*' and 
the initial character is unproblematic, but the use of ## (LH gian®)” for the remainder of the 
word—in other words, for some component of cchavi—is quite unexpected. It is true that ## 
is commonly used as a transcription character, but in virtually all cases it corresponds to an 
Indic-language syllable gal or gan.” 

Not only is this equivalence unexpected; it is completely isolated as well, for the term iff 
## does not appear anywhere else in the canon.“ And in fact, it does not even appear in 
Sengyou’s citation of this passage from Zhi Qian’s translation in his Shijia pu #¥# wl if 
(T2040, 50.75b11); instead the name appears there as Lichang lif. This seems somewhat 
better, at least as far as the initial portion is concerned (LH ts"an, EMC te’ian), and we 
might ask whether this was in fact Zhi Qian’s original rendition. But even here the final nasal 
y does not seem to be a good fit. 


°°. On this name as a truncated transcription of Vaisali see Nattier 2021, pp. 139-141; on the use of the pinyin 


reading xié rather than yé for the character H[ in this term see p. 139, n. 28. 

An outstanding example is the list of the names of the Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and buddha-lands of the ten 
directions in Zhi Qian’s translation of the Proto-Buddhavatamsaka (Pusa benye jing “WEAR, T281), where 
the names of the Buddhas are all given in three-character format, while the names of the bodhisattvas and the 
buddha-lands are all two characters in length (see Nattier 2007, p. 116). In the same text the names of the ten 
stages of the bodhisattva path are all translated in two-character format as well (op. cit., pp. 123-124). 

See Akanuma 344a and, citing our text (T6 at 1.190a23), at 345a. 

See Schuessler, §24-8; an EMC reconstruction of this character is not found in Pulleyblank. 

See for example H ##3#i and A SEEM for a form of the name Maudgalyayana, $ESE i] aE for the bodhisattva 
Gandhahastin, and #£#$ #11 for gandharva. The same character is used to transribe a syllable with an unvoiced 
initial in #214 for the name of the bodhisattva’s horse Kanthaka. 

Per a search in the online SAT edition on 28 January 2022. 

See Schuessler §3-34 and Pulleyblank p. 49, respectively. 
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If we search through other parts of Zhi Qian’s Mahdparinirvana Sutra for references to 
the inhabitants of Vaisal1, however, we find that this name is transcribed differently 
elsewhere. As noted above there are no other occurrences of Hifé##, and likewise there are no 
occurrences of Hf£ =) (either in this text or elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s translation corpus).*° But 
there are four instances of Liche Hf in his Mahdparinirvana Siitra in contexts where the 
correspondence to Licchavi seems quite clear.*’ And here the reconstructed pronunciation 
offers no difficulties whatsoever, for the character ché Hi is reconstructed as LH ts'a and 
EMC te‘ia. 

It seems possible, therefore, that this was Zhi Qian’s original rendition in this passage as 
well, but if so it is difficult to imagine how or why a scribe would have changed it to ##. The 
fact that Sengyou quotes Zhi Qian’s text as if it contained HEE (and not HEHE) suggests that 
if the text from which he was working indeed contained this strange form he thought it 
necessary to emend it. 

Both HHL and {EE are vanishingly rare in the canon as a whole; but as we have seen in 
the table above (p. 96), the former also appears in the Dirghagama,** while a form similar to 
what is used by Sengyou but with a different initial character (44 4 ) is used in the 
Sarvastivada Vinaya. What is noteworthy is that of all these various permutations of the 
word, only the form that occurs early in Zhi Qian’s Mahdparinirvana Siitra—i.e., He Hi — 
offers a good match to the reconstructed Chinese pronunciation. 

What the relationship between the character Hi used by Zhi Qian and the character & 
used by Sengyou in his citation of Zhi Qian’s translation might be is unclear; there is a slight 
visual relationship between the two, but there is no attested variant of Hi for E or vice versa 
in the Taisho apparatus, so it would be hazardous to speculate on whether the latter might 
have resulted from a miscopying of the former. For the moment, therefore, the origin not 
only of the anomalous form fff # in the passage examined here, but also of the less 
unexpected but still surely erroneous forms 42/5) and #fé4—must remain unresolved. 


The Brahmans (324 Fanzhi) of the City of Spirit Island (#1)! Shénzhou) 

In contrast to the pair of names just discussed, both of which were rendered in transcription, 
the above names were both translated by Zhi Qian. Or rather, the second is fully translated, 
while the first is a hybrid transcription-cum-translation, with the first part (understood as a 
form of the name of the god Brahma) transcribed as fan, while the latter (understood as a 
form of the word manas) is translated as zhi. The term is thus not only a “hybrid” form but 
also what we may call an “overlapping” rendition, treating the term as if it consisted of 
brahmd + manas, thus representing the syllable md/ma twice.” 


°° Indeed this form is quite rare in the canon as a whole, appearing only six times in the SAT edition (per an 


online search on 28 January 2022). 

7 See T6, 1.179b6, 8 and 14 and c21. 

a Ti light of other evidence, to be discussed below, that the translators of the Dirghagama made use of Zhi 
Qian’s Mahaparinirvana Sutra in producing their own translation, it is possible that the transcription of a form 
of Licchavi in T1 as HEHE was not an independent coinage, but was borrowed from Zhi Qian. 

For a brief discussion of the category of “overlapping translations” (which should be distinguished from 
“double translations”) see Part 1 of this study (Nattier 2021), pp. 138-139. This category was introduced in 
Nattier 2004, pp. 9-10, with a number of examples including #£% and ‘dD (https://www.academia.edu/ 
32358147/Beyond_Translation_and_Transliteration 2004 pdf). On #%& see the long list of sources in the 
entry for this term in the Digital Dictionary of Buddhism, which also contains further information supplied by 
contributors on the date of origin of the term and some parallel examples of other Indic-language terms in which 
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There is no difficulty with recognizing this term, as its meaning is widely documented.” 
Matters are quite different, however, with the other member of this pair. A comparison with 
parallels to Zhi Qian’s list makes it clear that it must correspond to what appears in Pali as 
Vethadipa (Skt. Vaithadvipa according to Akanuma, though this form is not attested in any 
text I have been able to consult, and Waldschmidt’s edition of the Sanskrit Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra, which was not yet available in Akanuma’s time, refers to the place as Visnudvipa [sic], 
in adjectival form Visnudvipiyakd),"' the name of a small town near Kusinara (Skt. 
Kusinagara). Indeed it is registered under this name (or rather, under its adjectival derivative) 
in Akanuma’s dictionary (762b), though under both entries (Vethadipaka'’) he marked it with 
a question mark, thus indicating that he found this equivalence unexpected.” 

It is indeed difficult to explain this rendition, but one possibility is that Zhi Qian used (or 
we might say, misused) his awareness of the interchange between p and v in some Indian 
dialects (notably, but not exclusively, in Gandhart) to interpret the word Vetha as if it were a 
form of preta (cf. Pali peta), and proceeded to interpret this name as “Island of Spirits.” And 
though the standard translation of preta in later Chinese texts is egui fifi “hungry ghosts,” 
in Zhi Qian’s work it is more commonly translated as guishen 5, fi1| “ghost-spirits.””* Having 
to reduce this city name (as usual) to just two characters, he could have chosen to use shen 
rather than gui, thus yielding the form shenzhou #41). 

The problem with this rendition, of course—if this scenario is correct—is that while p 
does shift to v (or in some cases, vi) in Gandhari and certain other Prakrits, it does so in 
intervocalic position (e.g., Gandhart Dhivhakara < Diparnkara, and diva < dvipa “island’’) 
and not at the beginning of a word. Thus Zhi Qian’s possible interpretation, while 
ingenious, would not be expected in terms of Indian historical linguistics.” 

There is, however, one other possible explanation. If Zhi Qian’s source-text had a term 
closer to the form Visnudvipa found in the Sanskrit text—and this is not expected, as his 


the component -mana was understood by the translators as meaning “mind.” Cf. also the entry for #12 
(another translation of brahmana), where in this case the component -manas is translated as /L. 

Subsequently these terms were taken up by Karashima Seishi, who provided substantial additional 
bibliography in addition to those in the sources cited above (see Karashima 2016). Karashima refers to the 
interpretations he discusses as “folk-etymologies” or “pseudo-etymologies,” but it might be more accurate to 
think of them as deliberate “preaching etymologies” (see for example Nattier 2003b, pp. 212-219), i.e., not as 
“mistakes” but rather as the result of Buddhist preachers trying to evoke as many resonances as possible from a 
single word. 

“See the long list of dictionary entries in the entry for this term in the Digital Dictionary of Buddhism, and 
cf. the previous note. 

‘A more likely derivation would be from Sanskrit vest “to wind” etc., including “to tie on, wrap round (a 
turban &c.)” (MW 1019b); cf. vestaka “turban” (1019c and Edgerton, BHSD, 509b). For this term cf. Gandhari 
cinaveda “Chinese turban” (Baums and Glass 2002-, s.v. cinaveda). 

This obscure place name appears to have caused confusion not only to Chinese translators, but also within 
the Indic-language sphere itself. See the wide variety of renditions given in the table above (p. 96). 

Zhi Qian’s translation (or in some cases, transcription) of this term fluctuated from one text to another. In 
two texts he adopted Lokaksema’s transcription of the term as bili f#%4 (used in one of his most Lokaksema- 
like translations, T68, as well as in T361 which is a revision of Lokaksema’s work); in a few other cases he 
appears to have used the term egui fii (assuming this is not the result of subsequent scribal emendation). In 
the present text, however, the term guishen occurs several times in lists of some or all of the five gatis (e.g., at 
1.178c20, 181a26, and 182a10), which makes it clear that in these contexts the word preta is meant. 

Attested in the singular genitive form Dhivhakarasa and in the singular direct form divu, respectively (see 
Baums and Glass 2002-, s.v. Divamkara and *diva). 

As of 31 January 2022 only one occurrence of a form of the word preta is attested in Gandhari texts, and it 
appears in the expected form of preda (see Baums and Glass 2002-, s.v. preda). 
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renditions do not usually resemble the Sanskrit very closely—he might have chosen the 
convenient one-character term shen fi to refer to a god or spirit with which he would likely 
have been unfamiliar.” 

Be that as it may, this translation (viewed in comparison with the other terms discussed 
thus far) does provide a glimpse into Zhi Qian’s modus operandi in handling these names: 
when he could discern (or thought he could discern) the meaning of a given name, he 
translated it, and when he could not, he opted for transcription instead. This helps to explain 
the fluctuation in his rendition choices, and the lack of any correlation between city vs. clan 
names and transcription vs. translation, in his treatment of this passage. 

Finally, we should note that while the Pali version mentions only one brahman from this 
locale—that is, the word is given in the singular—all of the other versions, including the 
Sanskrit as well as the Chinese translations (including that of Zhi Qian) explicitly indicate 
that the term is to be construed in the plural. This is one of several respects in which the Pali 
version is an outlying text, which raises the possibility that it was subjected to emendation at 
some point. 


The Manli (iiif— Manli) People of the City Possessing a Weighing Scale (44 ff Youhéng) 

The next pair of terms is even more elusive, and aligning it with any of the remaining pairs of 
names given in the chart of Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese versions of the story presents 
considerable difficulty. Akanuma was willing to hazard a guess that Manli might correspond 
to the Buliyas (marked with a question mark on p. 108b, s.v. Buli, citing the occurrence in our 
text), who are listed in the Pali version as inhabiting the city of Allakappa (with variants). In 
this he was surely correct, for as we shall see all of the other names on the above lists are 
already accounted for in Zhi Qian’s translation. But Manli was surely not Zhi Qian’s original 
rendition of this term. We have already encountered the occurrence of the character man iii 
as the result of a scribal error in Part 1 of this paper, where the miscopying of pu ¥#i as man 
i in Zhi Qian’s original two-character transcription of Baranasi as Puluo ji kept the 
identity of this city long hidden from view.*’ It seems likely that the same thing has happened 
here, with an original character used to transcribe the Indian syllable bu—e.g., pu YH, pu HH, 
or another similarly shaped character—being altered to jij in the course of transmission.” 


“6 To the best of my knowledge, there are no references to the Hindu god Visnu in Buddhist translations dating 


from Zhi Qian’s time or before. 

“7 See Nattier 2021, pp. 143-144. 

‘8. Tn Part 1 of this paper we saw the character pa ffi (alternating with pa ##fi) being used both in T6 and in 
another text translated by Zhi Qian (T790, Bo jing chao =##%¥) to transcribe the syllable ba (pp. 143-144), 
where the LH reconstruction of ba for both of these alternative characters (Schuessler §1-67) offered a good fit. 
As Schuessler notes in his introduction (p. 29), however, the vowel a was already becoming rounded (a > 9) by 
the end of the Han period (cf. the EMC reconstruction of bo for these characters in Pulleyblank, p. 242). If Zhi 
Qian’s original two-character transcription of Baranast in T6 as Pulin i was in fact an abbreviation of the 
longer form Pulinnai #i@§A% found in T790 (17.729c2), then the use of the same character to transcribe bd in 
one instance and bu in another may have a reasonable explanation. In using Pulin for Bardn{[as7] Zhi Qian was 
actually borrowing a form that had been coined prior to his own time (for a brief discussion on the complex 
history of T790 and the possibility that Zhi Qian’s version is a revision of an earlier translation by Lokaksema 
see Nattier 2021, p. 143), while in using the same character here to transcribe a form of Buli(ya), which had no 
precedent and thus was being coined by him for the first time, he would have been drawing on a slightly later 
stage of the language—i.e., on his own early post-Han pronunciation of the character ji or #fi, where vowel 
rounding had already taken place. As to the vowel quality itself (that is, o where one might have expected LH or 
EMC u), it is worth noting that in a substantial number of cases an expected u appears in Gandhari as o (or 
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We might even speculate further that the character jij was something of a “default scribal 
error,” and that any suspicious occurrence of this character in a transcription here—or indeed, 
elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s corpus—should be treated as a possible emendation.”” 

As to the translation of the city name as “Possessing a Weighing Scale” (vouheng), 
however, consulting the parallels only seems to muddy the waters. As seen in the table given 
above, the Pali version has allakapaka “[inhabitants| of Allakappa” (var. allakappakapilayo 
[sic]),° while the Sanskrit (and both of the Chinese versions) indicate that the name of the 
city should instead begin with the syllable ca (Skt. calakalpaka, Chinese A zheluopo WE HERA, 
Vinaya zhele w)).°' None of these versions of the name has any visible etymology (at least, 
none that is cited in the reference works that are available to me), and thus none can cast any 
light on Zhi Qian’s strange rendition. And to make matters even worse, precisely the same 
name subsequently appears as the eighth city name in Zhi Qian’s translation, as the place of 
origin of one or more non-Buddhist priests (i (#f BY #431 EF, 1.190b28-29) who arrived after 
all the relics had been distributed. 

It seems highly unlikely that the same name would have appeared in Zhi Qian’s source- 
text in both of these places, or that he would have used the same word to translate two 
different Indian names. Thus intratextual scribal contamination seems likely. As we shall 
see, it is possible to explain the derivation of Zhi Qian’s youheng in the second case—that is, 
when it appears as the eighth place name on his list—and thus we should consider the 
possibility that it is the first one—1.e., the one we are examining here—that is corrupt. 

For now, therefore, it seems best to leave this occurrence of the translation youheng 
unexplained—assuming that it is likely to be the result of a scribal error—and to proceed 
with an examination of the first seven pairs of names. In the concluding section of our 
analysis we will return to a discussion of this name when it recurs as the eighth city name on 
Zhi Qian’s list, where an explanation is much easier to find. 


The Julin (4y#ih Jalin) People of the Delightful ("42 Kélé) City 

Here Zhi Qian has again used a mixture of transcription (for the clan name) and translation 
(for the name of the city), and the latter can easily be identified as a rendition of the place 
referred to in the Pali Mahdparinibbana Sutta as Ramagama (Skt. Ramagrama), lit. 
“delightful village.”°? The town appears to have been quite obscure; at any rate the name 
does not occur anywhere else in the Sutta or Vinaya section of the Pali canon. The 
Dictionary of Pali Proper Names states only that it was “a Koliyan village on the banks of 
the Ganges,” drawing on the passage with which we are concerned, and referring to much 
later sources for other details.’ In sum, the name of the town—while hardly a famous 
place—is clearly recognizable in Zhi Qian’s translation. 


alternates with o) in the presence of a bilabial consonant; for some representative examples see Baums and 
Glass 2002- , s.vv. 'bhuda, bhudaga, bhuri, puchida, and puchidava. 

Another obvious example in Zhi Qian’s corpus is the transcription of what was surely a form of udumba[ra] 
as 227i (T198, 4. 185b16 and 20 and 185c7-8 and 26), where again man iii should presumably be resotred to 
pu ii. 
°° Akanuma gives Zhi Qian’s Youheng as the equivalent of this name on p. 19b, s.v. Allakappa. 
mae © 3 Edgerton, BHSD 226b, s.v. Calakalpaka (the adjectival form) and Calakalpda (the name of the city 
itself). 
°° See Akanuma 540b—541a, where the form used in Zhi Qian’s translation is registered at 54 1a. 
°3- See Malalsekera vol. 2, p. 734. 
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The rendition of the clan name of its inhabitants as Julin (LH ko lin, EMC kyd lin),™* by 
contrast, is puzzling. This is the sole occurrence of this transcription in Zhi Qian’s 
Mahaparinirvana Siitra, though it does occur elsewhere in his corpus. But in these other 
cases it is used as a transcription of a form of Kaundinya, the original name of one of the 
Buddha’s first five disciples, who was known after his awakening as Ajfiatakaundinya (Pali 
Afifiatakondafifia).” This transcription occurs once in the work of Zhi Qian’s near- 
contemporary, Kang Senghui /# {i 7, in the same sense;*° there is also one occurrence in a 
text now attributed to Lokaksema’s translation community.” 

None of the versions of the story of the Buddha’s final nirvana, however, contains a 
reference to any figure that could be construed as Kaundinya here; where the Pali has koliya 
(var. koliya), the Sanskrit has kraudyd and the two Chinese versions have juli ft lJ (Chinese 
A) and julouluo #t i #é (Vinaya), respectively (see the table above, p. 96). If Zhi Qian’s 
source had a form of the name similar to that seen in the Pali and Chinese A (rather than the 
form kraudya seen in the Sanskrit, and reflected also in the Sarvastivada Vinaya’s 
transcription), we would expect to see a transcription such as juli *f#) HIE, since the character /i 
HE is a typical rendering of the Indic syllable /i in Zhi Qian’s work. 

But that is not what we have here, and thus once again it appears that we are dealing with 
a copying error. Confronted by whatever Zhi Qian’s original transcription may have been— 
and it is no longer directly accessible to us, as no variants are given in the critical apparatus 
and Sengyou’s citation of this passage reflects a version of the text in which the name was 
already written as ff ##$°*—a nameless scribe who was acquainted with the transcription of 
the name of Kaundinya as ##J#§$ may simply have altered the second character to “restore” a 
reading with which he was more familiar.” 


The Flower-Clan (#/£FG Huashi) People of Boxun (J¥4) BOxtn) 

In Part 1 of this study we have already encountered the name huashi #£FX, and its derivation 
was explained briefly there. The term occurs no fewer than ten times in Zhi Qian’s 
Mahdaparinirvana Sitra translation,*' which makes it straightforward to identify it, by context 
and in comparison with other versions of the text, as a rendition (albeit a rather unexpected 
one) of the clan name Malla. And in this case the derivation of Zhi Qian’s rendition also 


For LH see Schuessler §§10-1 and 32-36; for EMC see Pulleyblank pp. 165 and 194. 

°° See T185, where the full form of the name is transcribed as Aruojulin bil #7 4) 88 (3.476a26) and T632, 
where the shorter form Julin #J#i§ alone is used (15.464c4). The fact that there is no nasal (i.e., no final -n) in 
the pronunciation of the character $f) may point to this transcription having been based on a prototype in 
Gandhari, where the name generally occurs as [Afiada]kodifia (see Baums and Glass 2002-). 

°° See T152, 3.25c6, where he is explicitly referred to as an Arhat (HEVsH#) 348). 

°7- See T362, 12.300a9, in a list of monks (all of whom are Arhats). 

°* See T2040, 50.75b10. 

°° Tf Zhi Qian’s transcription was based on a Gandhari form, an original *4#) Hf would be one possibility, 
though the visual resemblance is not as close as one might wish (cf. ffl] in Chinese A). It is not uncommon for 
the words with a voiced retroflex consonant to be written with transcriptions that suggest the Chinese translator 
perceived an r rather than a d; see for example the transcription of garuda as jialiuluo wl fA He in the 
Aksobhyavyitha produced by Lokaksema’s community (T313, 11.753c and again in Zhi Qian’s Vimalakirti 
(T474, 14.519b23-24). 

See Nattier 2021, p. 141 and n. 37. 

The first occurrence is much earlier in the stitra, at 1.182a2, in a list of villages the Buddha visited on a tour 
accompanied by Ananda. See Waldschmidt 1950-51, Part 3, p. 230, §21.7 (mallagramakdd) and cf. Bareau 
1970, p. 217. 
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appears straightforward: he has interpreted the clan name “Malla” as if it were a form of 
mala, “flower [garland],” supplementing it with the character FG “clan” in order to fill out the 
two-character form. 

At first glance this appears to be a classic translation error, and it may immediately raise 
doubts about Zhi Qian’s abilities in this regard. But before we rush to criticize the translator 
for his ignorance we should note that many of the texts coming into China during this period 
were in Gandhari and written in the Kharosthi script, which does not indicate vowel length. 
Likewise Gandhari often has a single consonant where the corresponding Sanskrit and/or 
other Prakrit terms have two.” If his source-text had the word written in the form *mala, 
then such an interpretation would be easy to understand.” 

But if huashi is indeed a translation of the clan name Malla, a comparison with the other 
versions cited above makes it clear that the transcription boxun J should correspond to the 
city of Pava, an equivalence which has long been documented but is far more difficult to 
explain.” This term is well attested in Buddhist sources, of course, but in a majority of cases 
it is not used as a city name, but rather as a transcription of the standard epithet of Mara (Skt. 
papivas, Pali papivo “evil one”). Indeed Zhi Qian uses it in this sense elsewhere in this very 
same text, in the phrase Mo boxun JK V% A), “Mara the Evil One” (1.180b22 and, once he has 
been introduced, as boxun alone at 180626 and 180c1). 

Even here this transcription appears difficult to account for, as the reconstructed 
pronunciation—EMC pa zwin, LH pai zuin®—does not seem to be a very good match, as 
both the initial voiced sibilant (z) and the final nasal (n) are unexpected. In a study published 
nearly ninety years ago Paul Pelliot surveyed (and rejected) a host of attempts not only by a 
number of early 20"-century scholars, but also by the early 9"-century Chinese lexicographer 
Huilin 25h, to explain the use of the character J in boxun J) (for pdpiyas) and in yexun 
Hb) (for a form of jhapati “burns”) as the result of an intra-Chinese copying error (Pelliot 
1933). In the end, Pelliot rejected not only the intra-Chinese explanations, but also the 
hypothesis that these (and other unexpected transcriptions) were a result of the misreading of 
an Indic-language source.® Ultimately he proposed that the use of J as a transcription 
character reflected the pronunciation of vi in a Central Asian intermediary language as 


aw noteworthy example is the word buddha (so in both Pali and Sanskrit), which in Gandhart appears 


consistently as budha (see Baums and Glass 2002-, s.v. budha). This is, of course, a matter of spelling and does 
not necessarily reflect the pronunciation of the term in Gandhart (Stefan Baums: personal communication, 20 
February 2022). But if Zhi Qian was working from written texts he would presumably have seen (rather than 
heard) a single consonant in this and other Gandhari words. 

°- See Baums and Glass 2002-, s.v. "Mala. Though this is the expected spelling in Gandhari (as indicated in 
the listing in the dictionary under this form), the sole occurrence of the name “Malla” attested in a Gandhari text 
thus far was apparently a genitive plural form ma/yanam (unfortunately this is in a portion of the text that is 
reconstructed, so the spelling is less secure than it would otherwise be). With this we may compare Skt. mdalya 
“wreath, garland,” or simply (according to lexicographic sources) “flower” (MW 814a). Thus if Zhi Qian’s 
source-text was written in Gandhari, either of these two spellings—i.e., the expected mala or the reconstructed 
malya—would provide a solid basis for his interpretation. 

* See Akanuma 1931, p. 499, s.v. Pava. 

See Pulleyblank pp. 40, 352 and Schuessler §§18-16, 32-8. This is one of a number of cases where the 
Buddhist transcription data suggests that the LH vowel sound reconstructed by Schuessler as ai had already 
become a in at least some dialects during this period. 

°° Pelliot 1933, pp. 94 and 98. In his discussion of Indic-language sources Pelliot considered only the 
possibility of a text written in the Brahmi script (p. 98); had the array of texts in Gandhari, written in the 
Kharosthi script, been available to him, the problems he posed would have appeared in a very different light. 
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65. 


something like zvi or Zvi (pp. 98-99). More specifically, he suggested that—if it turned out to 
be the case that the word boxun first appeared in the translations of Kumarajiva—it might be 
worth investigating the possibility that this transcription was due to the pronunciation of 
papiyan in Tokharian, i.e., in Tokharian B, the language of Kucha which was Kumi§rajiva’s 
native tongue (p. 99, n. 1). 

Much research has now been done on the Tokharian languages (both A and B), and it is 
quite clear that Tokharian (like Sanskrit and Pali) does not have a voiced sibilant (either z or 
Zz). And with the rich digital resources now available to us, it is also possible to determine 
when transcription terms containing the character J first appeared in Chinese Buddhist 
translations. And they are considerably earlier than Kumarajiva’s time: there are several 
examples from the corpus of Lokaksema (late 2"' c. CE), while the word boxun itself first 
appears in the work of Zhi Qian (first half of the 3" c. CE). 

In addition to our ability to determine the date of the first appearance of Buddhist 
translation (and transcription) terms via digital searches, we also have the tremendous 
advantage of being able to consult the growing treasury of materials in Gandhart, which as 
we shall see can cast considerable light on this problem. The fact that there is mounting 
evidence that many of the translations produced in the first centuries of Chinese Buddhist 
translation activity were based on Gandhari originals makes this material especially relevant 
for our purposes. 

The importance of the data preserved in Gandhari can be seen in the list given below of 
all of the Buddhist transcriptions containing the character J that appear in translations dating 
from Zhi Qian’s time or before (i.e., prior to the middle of the 3“ century CE): 


Chinese | Sanskrit Pali Gandhart postulated postulated 
term counterpart |counterpart form(s) antecedent value of 4)” 
HH, yojana yojana yovina/-o *yovina vi (or vin) 
He HY 
ABCA A) panca- panca- [compound 
abhijna abhinna not attested, *pamcavhimna vi (or vin) 
but see below] 
TA) [as above] [as above] [as above] [as above] vi (or vin) 
pajica pajica pamca, 
paca, paja 
abhijna abhinna avhimna, 
abhin{esu] 
YAY! papiya papiyo paviu *paviya(n) vi 
“evil’) “evil’) 
WAY papivaka paveyyaka [not attested] *paviya(ka) vi 
“of Pava” “of Pava” 


Of these the first three (FH A)/#8A), HONEA), and 714), where the character 71 is of course 
a translation, replacing the transcription fw for pafica “five”) are found already in the 


Pe By “value” I mean the sounds that the character 4) was being used to represent, and not how it would 


actually have been pronounced by a native Chinese speaker at the time. 
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corpus of Lokaksema and his community (fl. c. 179 CE ff.), while the remaining two (JJ in 
both senses) occur for the first time in the works of Zhi Qian (first half of the 3" c. CE). The 
two transcriptions of yojana (viz., FA‘) and fiJ), also occur in Zhi Qian’s translations, but 
only in texts that are known to be (T361) or seem likely to be (T632) revisions of earlier 
translations by Lokaksema’s group. Thus we may infer that he simply borrowed them from 
these earlier works. 

What is remarkable in the data presented above is that, while the Sanskrit and Pali forms 
have a variety of syllables corresponding to the transcription character 4), including ja (in 
yojana, “measure of distance,” variously calculated at 4-5 or 9 English miles), bAi (in 
abhijna/abhinna, “higher or supernormal knowledge’’) and pi, pi, or ve (in papivan/papiyo 
“evil,” or papivaka/ paveyyaka “from [the city of] Pava’’), in every case the Gandhari offers a 
counterpart written as vi or vhi. None of the parallels in any of the above languages, on the 
other hand, contains an initial sibilant, whether voiced or unvoiced. It appears, therefore, that 
we should consider the possibility that the initial z in the reconstructed pronunciations of 4] 
(LH zuin, EMC zwin) is extraneous. Or more specifically, that in order to get a word with the 
closest resemblance to the Gandhari sound written as vi or vhi, it was necessary to make use 
of a character that had an initial sibilant as well. If this is the case, we should not expect to 
find an initial voiced sibilant in the source-language; on the contrary, pace Pelliot, this would 
be an intra~-Chinese development.” 

As to the final -n in the reconstructed (and modern) pronunciations of J, here matters are 
not so clearcut. In the transcriptions that appear in Lokaksema’s corpus, it is not certain 
whether the character was being used to represent wi alone, or whether it was also 
“borrowing” the initial nasal of what would be considered a separate syllable in Indian 
grammatical analysis. In the case of pdapiva and its Pali and Gandharit counterparts, by 
contrast, it seems clear that vi alone is meant. 

An attempt to interpret this leads immediately to complications. Among the theories put 
forth in Chinese historical phonology in recent decades is the idea that an original final *-r in 
Old Chinese developed into -7 in some dialects (according to Baxter and Sagart, this was the 
mainstream development), while in an eastern dialect it changed to -j (1.e., the semivowel y, 
not a voiced palatal /) instead.” If this were the case in the materials with which we are 
concerned, and if the transcriptions in Lokaksema’s corpus were indeed intended to include 
the nasal that (according to Indian parsing) occurs in the following syllable, we might then be 
seeing a dialect difference, with the uses of 4) found in Lokaksema’s corpus reflecting a 
dialect that had undergone the process of *-r > -n, while the occurrences of boxun in Zhi 
Qian’s work would be based on a different dialect, reflecting *-r > -. 

To pursue this topic further is a matter best left to specialists in Chinese historical 
phonology, but I hope that this brief discussion has brought this topic to the attention of those 


For HIf see T361, 12. 288b7; for HY see T632. 15.463c29 and 464a4. 

There are other examples of the representation of Indic vi, ve, or vai in Chinese transcription using 
characters that have a reconstructed initial sibilant. See for example the discussion of the character [i sui in this 
usage. In the first part of this paper I followed Karashima (2010 pp. 471 and 142) in considering [iff in 
Lokaksema’s transcription of Vaisalt as an error for & dud, but in light of other evidence concerning the 
unexpected presence of initial sibilants in Chinese transcriptions of Indic syllables with initial v it now seems 
worth reconsidering Pelliot’s argument that the correct character is [iii. 

7 See Hill 2016 and Baxter and Sagart 2014, pp. 254-268. The idea that Old Chinese had a final -r was 
originally proposed by S. A. Starostin (see Starostin 1989, pp. 399-407). 
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who might be interested in doing so. In addition, I hope that the above examples have made 
it clear that the resources available in Gandhart are of immense value for working with 
Chinese Buddhist transcriptions. 

There is no question, however, that this transcription was intended to represent the name 
of the city, and once we realize that Zhi Qian’s text did not have this term in its nominal form 
(simply as Pava) but rather in an adjectival form similar to what is found in the Pali version 
(paveyyaka malla “the Mallas of Pava’’) the resemblance to Mara’s epithet papiyas becomes 
easy to see. And indeed—and quite surprisingly—the Sanskrit text actually has the spelling 
papivaka here, which gives the amusing impression that this group might have been referred 
to in a way that would imply “the evil Mallas.”” 


Latecomers to the Cremation: Non-Buddhist Priest(s) (#438 +: Yidaoshi) of the City 
Possessing a Weighing Scale (4 ##f Youhéng) 
As mentioned above, in a section of the text that occurs somewhat later in Zhi Qian’s 
translation (1.190b28—29), an account is given of an additional request that came from one or 
more envoys (the Chinese is not explicit on how many persons are meant) who arrived after 
all the relics had already been distributed. In Zhi Qian’s translation this brief passage reports 
that one or more non-Buddhist priests from the city of Youheng A #f—apparently already 
realizing that none of the actual relics remained—requested ashes from the cremation fire (## 
A ey Bd Fh ee 4 HH YK, 1.190b28-29), and having obtained them, returned home and 
erected a stiipa ((# BMiE TE 44H) bin A LA J, 1.190c2—3; the absence of the character 4 in 
the name A ff is the result of a scribal error, as discussed below).” 

Here we find a name that we have already encountered above: the mysterious city named 
“Possessing a Weighing Scale.” All four of the texts given in the table above offer parallels 
to this additional passage as well: 


qi. 


""" For this epithet see Waldschmidt 1950-51, Part 3, pp. 432 (§50.1), 434 ($50.10), and 436 ($50.12). 


The situation is actually more complicated than this. As noted by Bareau (1971, p. 307), Zhi Qian’s 
translation contains a peculiar doubling within this account, referring first to a particular person (whose name, 
i, cannot easily be identified) but without any mention of his place of origin, and second—in the passage we 
have summarized above, and will analyze in the following discussion—to one or more nameless teachers from a 
specific location, viz., Youheng 4A ff. The complete passage reads as follows: MAH. “Zi, AURA 
Bo MRM, CHE, PRR, Mac, RA HSM it. RAP. ASAE VIO) or 
fll, Ses, ACG, SOEAGOK, PRE A AE, EME. REL, Pe, 
RI \ AUR. SB TUBUA. SEER SS IRE. (1.190b27-c4) 

And to make matters worse—or better, of course, in the long run—though T5 (Bareau’s “Chinese B”) did 
not have any parallel to the list of seven names discussed in the first part of this paper, it does have a parallel to 
this section, and here we find the same doubling as well: J4--+4AH#, HERA, EAOUDAKANEE 
WEA Ric, HATER, Wi, Se. AOU A. RRA. AROMA EK, WATEAZBH 
#2MUK, (T5, 1.175a20-24) 

A thorough examination of these passages (which came to my attention only during the final stage of 
preparation of this paper), and the light they may be able to shed on the complex (and still not fully resolved) 
issue of the relationship between T5 and T6, must be deferred to another occasion, so I will confine my remarks 
to the task of identifying the referent of the name Youheng (A fff here. A more in-depth exploration of these two 
accounts, however, will clearly be rewarding. 
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Pali MPN-sutta Sanskrit MPN-sitra Chinese DA (T1[2], | Sarvastivada 

(DN 16)” (Waldschmidt ed.)” “Chinese A”)”° Vinaya (T1435)”° 

(8) pipphalivaniya”’ (8) pippalayano manava =_|(8) SeehPK(<-N)”™ —|(8) LB MEMEA 
morlya wee! Ve 


In this case Zhi Qian does not give a clan name at all, but simply refers to the person (or 
persons) from this city as “non-Buddhist priest(s)” (vidaoshi). Interestingly, the same is true 
of all but one of the four parallel passages. The Sanskrit refers to a “young brahman” 
(manava) from Pippalayana,” while the Sarvastivada Vinaya refers to “brahmans and 
erhapati(s)” (2E#e@l, Wack) from Biboluoyanna YZ EXE AL, thus offering a close match to 
the city name mentioned in the Sanskrit, though adding another category of persons (viz., the 
grhapatis) that is not found there. *” Chinese A does not mention any person(s) or clan name 
at all, giving only the city name Bibocun ##%4N, where cun VY “village,” for reasons to be 
discussed below, is presumably a scribal error (or a deliberate hypercorrection) for lin # 
“grove.” Thus the Pali alone has what appears to be a clan name, reading pipphalivaniya 
moriya, generally interpreted as meaning “the Moriyas of Pipphalivana” and associated in 
later tradition (though certainly wrongly) with the Mauryan dynasty. 

By its location in this passage we can infer that Zhi Qian’s Youheng should correspond to 
what appears in the Pali as Pipphalivana (var. Pippalivana, Pipphalavana) and in Sanskrit as 
Pippalayana. But how either of these readings could connect to the meaning “possessing a 
weighing scale” is far from evident. If we take one of the variant readings in the Pali, 
however, in which the first part of the name would be based not on pipphala (Skt. pippala) 
“fig” but rather on pippali ~ pipphali (Skt. pippali) “pepper,” we can quickly see what has 
happened here. The character ##f “weighing scale” appears to be a scribal error for what was 
originally HM jiao “pepper,’’' and Zhi Qian interpreted pippalivana (presumably meaning 
“pepper grove’’) as if the latter part of the word were a form of -vat “possessing,” hence his 
translation of —van(a) as 1." Seen in this light, we can now understand the rendition of the 


®- See the Pali Text Society edition of the Digha Nikaya, ii.166—167. 


7 Waldschmidt 1950-51, Part 3, p. 448, §51.1-19.. 

™ See TI, 1.30a6-14. 

See T1435, 23.446c22 and again at 447a8-9. 

7 Nars. pippalivaniya, pipphalavaniya. 

78. First mentioned at 1.30a6 and again at al2, in both cases without including any name for the people who 
lived there. 

”- Bareau (1971, p. 304) took pippaldyana to be the name of the young brahman (manava), but in all other 
instances in the Sanskrit text a place name (rather than a personal name) occurs in this position, so this seems 
rather unlikely. The Sarvastivada Vinaya, which closely follows the Sanskrit in most respects, seems to require 
a place name here, since this word (in Chinese transcription,  #% #@ UL HB) refers to both brahmans and 
grhapatis, and it is unlikely that they would all have the same name. It is true that the term pippalavati (which 
Bareau interpreted as the name of the place that the brahman Pippalayana was from) occurs later in the Sanskrit 
text, but this does not seem to offer sufficient grounds for interpreting pippalayana as a personal name. 

For the expression Jit as a translation of grhapati elsewhere in the corpus of Kumarajiva (who was one of 
the participants in the translation of this Vinaya text) see for example Karashima 2001, p. 148, s.v. ji shi. On 
the meaning of the term grhapati itself (a specific status term in Buddhist texts, often wrongly translated as 
“householder”) see Nattier 2003a, pp. 22—25. 

For the character jiao HX see Kroll 2015, p. 203b, “Sichuan pepper,” and for iH fH, attested in 
Dharmaraksa’s Sheng jing 7E# (T154, 3.73c4) “black pepper, first brought from India during the Han dynasty.” 

Referring to a later passage in Zhi Qian’s translation, in which the character # was (presumably 
inadvertently) omitted, Akanuma interpreted ff alone as being the name of a place, though he does not say here 
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name found in Chinese A as consisting of an abbreviated transcription of a form of pippal(a/i/ 
i) (#294 bib, LH pit pat, EMC pjit pat)® plus a translation of vana as “grove” (#*), 
subsequently emended by a copyist—whether accidentally or deliberately—to #¥ “village.” 

The restored reading Youjiao AA til(< —f#) thus takes its place as yet another proper name 
rendered by Zhi Qian using a two-character format. As such we can see that 4 is an integral 
part of this place-name, and the instance a few lines below in which the city is referred to as 
bi(< —f8) alone is doubly mistaken: first for the miscopied character fff, and second for the 
(understandable though incorrect) elimination of the character 4.“ 


Collateral Findings 

This study was undertaken with two main objectives: first, to attempt to determine the Indian 
referents of the city and clan names transcribed or translated by Zhi Qian that had not yet 
been registered in existing reference works; and second, to try to determine the basis on 
which Zhi Qian produced these renditions. This is, needless to say, a challenging mission, 
and it is not one that can be carried out with complete success. In a number of cases, 
however, I believe that it has been possible to reveal new information about Zhi Qian’s 
understanding of his Indian source, and to clarify the reasons for the transcriptions and 
translations that he chose. 

The results of pursuing these dual objectives will be summarized in the Conclusions 
below. In the course of this investigation, however, a number of other auxiliary findings have 
emerged. While space does not permit engaging with these topics fully here—and some 
would best be pursued by those specializing in areas of Buddhist Studies different than my 
own—it is worth mentioning them briefly, in the hope that calling attention to these findings 
may stimulate future research by others. 

The impact of Zhi Qian’s translation: evidence from citations and appropriations. 
One side-effect of this investigation was the emergence of evidence of the extent to which 
Zhi Qian’s Bannihuan jing was actually used in subsequent centuries. We have already noted 
the fact that the list of cities and clans found in Zhi Qian’s translation of the narrative 
concerning the distribution of the relics was quoted by Sengyou in his Shijia pu.* That 
Sengyou chose to draw on Zhi Qian’s work in compiling his anthology chronicling events in 
the life of the Buddha in the early 6" century—thus more than two and a half centuries after 
Zhi Qian’s time—offers strong testimony of the continuing popularity of Zhi Qian’s 
translation of the Mahdaparinirvana Sitra in China. 

But Sengyou was not the only one to draw on Zhi Qian’s translation of this text. Toward 


or elsewhere what Indian term it corresponds to (p. 428b, s.v. Moliya). But as we have seen, Zhi Qian is 
following a procedure throughout this section of rendering all proper names with two characters (with the sole 
exception of King Ajatasatru), so it is reasonable to suppose that the absence of the character 4 here is the 
result of a scribal error. 

83. Schuessler §§29-42 and 21-32; Pulleyblank pp. 34 and 40. As usual in early Buddhist transcriptions the 
final short -a is not represented. The character ## (printed as {if in the CBETA edition) is used alone to 
transcribe a presumably Middle Indic form of Skt. pdtra/Pali patta, “[alms] bowl” (e.g., in Lokaksema’s T418, 
13.914c25) and in compounds for -pat(i) in the name of Brahma Sahampati (4 ## = #4 in Lokaksema’s T224, 
8.431a27), for -pad(a) in Zhi Qian’s preface to his hybrid version of the Dhammapada (2 # , at T210, 
4.566b15), for -pal(a) in utpala “blue lotus” (#84 in several texts by Lokaksema, including T224, 8.471c10), 
and for -bar(a) in udumbara “fig tree” (BE 294%. e.g., in Zhi Qian’s T198, 4.188b11). 

See T6, 1.190c2, fi BML. 


8. See above, p. 100. 
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the end of the account of the distribution of the relics, the brahman who has overseen their 
division into eight parts (called Dona in Pali, Dhtmrasagotra in Sanskrit) requests the funeral 
um for himself, in order to build a stiipa to honor it. The assembled crowd accedes to his 
request, related in Zhi Qian’s translation in the following terms: 

ia nk, AERA, BUFEHEBL, (TO, 1.190b26-27) 
The corresponding passage in the Dirghagama version of the Mahdaparinirvana Sitra, as 
translated by Buddhayasas and Zhu Fonian, reads as follows: 

a nk, wero Al, BUSES, (T1[2], 1.30a5-6) 
Not a single character is different. And a search throughout the entire canon reveals that this 
phrasing is extremely rare: in translated texts the phrase 7 = #1 H% occurs only in T1 and T6, 
and the same is true of HJ S£985. Elsewhere in the canon this wording is attested only in 
citations in Sengyou’s Shijia pu drawn from these two texts.*° There would seem to be no 
question, then, that the Dirghagama translators—or rather, Zhu Fonian, who as a native 
speaker of Chinese was responsible for putting the text into its final Chinese form were 
consulting Zhi Qian’s version of the text, and in this case adopted his exact words. 

This is not, however, the only case of material from Zhi Qian’s text being copied into the 
Chinese Dirghagama. Another passage that surfaced during the course of work on this 
project was the famous verse on transitoriness (anitya) uttered by the god Sakra after the 
Buddha has passed away.*’ In Zhi Qian’s version the verse reads as follows: 

TMA {Arse 

EMEA = ABC FS SE (TO, 1.188c9-10) 

If we consult the parallel passage in the translation by Buddhayasas and Zhu Fonian (T1, 
26c21—22), we find that once again the wording is identical. Another example occurs 


somewhat earlier in the text, where T6 has 2X ME AN Ey Se EE DA RET BE <A ETS 
38 — KUED HP (1.186c19-21) and again T1 follows Zhi Qian’s wording exactly, with the 
exception of the omission of the characters 3277 following the word JPR }H.** And given the 
relative chronology of the two translations, as well as the track record of Zhu Fonian in other 
contexts, the direction of borrowing is quite clear.*’ The translators of the Dirghagama 
clearly had access to Zhi Qian’s Mahaparinirvana Sutra, and they adopted his wording 
without alteration. 

No doubt there are other instances of borrowing from Zhi Qian’s work in this extensive 
Agama text, and it is likely that these were not drawn only from his Mahdparinirvana 
Sitra.” An investigation into these would cast new light not only on the extent to which Zhi 
Qian’s Mahaparinirvana Sitra influenced subsequent generations of translators, but more 


86. Based on a search in the SAT edition performed on January 21, 2022. For the citations in Sengyou’s text 


see T2040, 50.75cl (from T6) and 74a25 (from T1). 

87. This verse is also found near the beginning of the first chapter of the Sanskrit and Tibetan Uddanavarga, as 
well as in Zhi Qian’s hybrid version of the text (see T210, 4.559a11—12, with similar but not identical wording: 
PRAT FERS / Ga BREE / REL / AS 88). For a translation of the Anitya chapter of the Tibetan 
Udanavarga see Skilling 2020. 

This line occurs repeatedly in T1, at 1.20a28—b1, 20b6-—7, 28b5—6, 28b11—13, and 28b21—23. 

In other cases it has been shown that Zhu Fonian drew on existing translations in texts—presented as 
translations of Indian scriptures—that he had actually composed himself (see Nattier 2010 and Lin and Radich 
2021). 

° Such an investigation could be carried out, either for Zhi Qian’s work alone or for a wide-ranging study 
including other texts produced prior to the beginning of the 5" c. CE, using the TACL program developed by 
Michael Radich and Jamie Norrish. For a discussion of how this has been used on other works by Zhu Fonian 
see the paper by Lin and Radich cited in the previous note. 
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specifically on the way in which the Chinese Dirghagama was produced. It would also be 
likely to increase our knowledge of the approach to translation of Zhu Fonian himself, who is 
already well known for incorporating material from earlier translations into his own work, 
though not all of his borrowings were as innocuous as these.” 

Errors and alterations: the hazards of textual transmission. In the course of 
investigating the names found in Zhi Qian’s Mahdparinirvana Sutra we have encountered a 
distressingly large number of errors that appear to have been introduced in the course of 
scribal transmission. In Part 1 of this study we encountered one of these: the miscopying of 
Puluo ¥i #@, an abbreviated transcription of Bardnasi, as Manluo ii HE, which made it 
unrecognizable as the name of this famous city. This is only one error, of course—the other 
three names in this group of four were copied correctly—but we might note that one out of 
four is already a 25% error rate. 

In the section studied here, by contrast, we have identified four (perhaps five) probable 
errors out of sixteen clan and city names—or rather, four or five out of fourteen, since two of 
the pairs in Zhi Qian’s version do not give clan names but simply refer to “brahmans” or 
“non-Buddhist priests.” Thus, among the transcriptions that appear on this list we find the 
following clearly mistaken forms: 

Julin fi#i$ for a form of Koliya 

Manii iii for a form of Buliya 

Lijian EVE for a form of Licchavi 
And there are errors in translated terms as well: 

A ffi “Possessing a Weighing Scale” for a form of Pippalivana; and perhaps also 

gn} “Red Marsh” (or “Red Luster’) for a form of Kapilavastu 
Some of these erroneous readings were fairly easy to account for, while others proved to be 
difficult to explain. But if the above analysis is correct, this means that a significant number 
of the proper names in Zhi Qian’s translation have come down to us in forms that have been 
altered since he produced his original work. 

Scholars who work with Buddhist translations are not unfamiliar with the phenomenon of 
scribal errors, of course, especially in the case of transcriptions, where copyists of subsequent 
generations (having no access to the original Indian source-text, and for that matter no 
knowledge of the Indian languages themselves) had no “guard rails” to prevent them from 
making catastrophic errors, confusing visually similar (but semantically and phonologically 
completely unrelated) Chinese characters, with often disastrous results. 

But what is striking in the present case is that such errors occurred not only in 
transcriptions, but in translated terms as well. This can be attributed, at least in part, to the 
obscurity of many of the names that appear here: references to otherwise unknown clans and 
small villages whose names do not appear elsewhere in the canon would have provided later 
copyists with no context for familiarity with these terms. In such cases we find precisely the 
same kinds of copying errors that we normally see only in the case of transcriptions. 

This high error rate is discouraging, to say the least, but it may have at least one positive 
side-effect, for it points to the necessity of refining our terminology when referring to such 
erroneous terms. That is, while it is correct to say that the “referent” or the “counterpart” of 
the term 4A f{ “Possessing a Weighing Scale” is a form of Pippalavana—that is, that some 
form of name Pippalavana was the underlying term— it is not correct to refer to Youheng as a 


°!. See Nattier 2010. 
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“translation” of that name. In fact, it is not a translation of anything; it is a miscopying of an 
original translation, which has come down to us as the result of a scribal error. And the same 
is of course true of transcriptions: Lijian HE # is not a transcription of Licchavi, for 
example, but the descendant of a transcription—.e., the result of a scribal error that altered 
whatever Zhi Qian’s original rendition may have been. 

This may seem obvious, but it is important to incorporate these distinctions into our work 
whenever we encounter such erroneous terms. But to recognize them as erroneous, of course, 
requires doing the background work to determine that they cannot possibly be the originals. 
In Akanuma’s venerable dictionary the entries are divided into the categories of transcriptions 
(77%) and translations (i), but as noted above he did not attempt to discuss the derivation 
of the terms that he registered, nor did he indicate whether the received transcriptions and 
translations are correct. Rather, his intent was to provide the Indic-language referents, or 
counterparts, of these terms. Only in cases where he was uncertain about the equivalence— 
that is, about whether the Indian name in question was really the antecedent of the Chinese 
term—did he place a question mark next to the Chinese rendition. 

But for scholars of our era, with the vast array of digital resources available to us now, 
this extra layer of inquiry can and should be included in our work. And it is a great 
advantage that Charles Muller’s visionary project, the Digital Dictionary of Buddhism— 
whose content has grown richer and more nuanced by the year—allows entries from 
contributors to include information of this sort. It is my hope that colleagues who encounter 
strange terms like the ones discussed in this paper will not only present their findings in their 
own publications, but will also contribute entries to the DDB so that others can locate them 
with ease. 

Finally, it is useful to indicate, wherever possible, whether an erroneous term appears to 
be the result of an accidental copying error or a deliberate scribal emendation. In some cases 
it may be difficult to distinguish between these two options, but they are quite different 
processes, and it is helpful to be as precise as possible on this point as well. 

Chinese transcriptions of Indic-languages syllables in v-. One of the unexpected 
transcriptions that appeared in the course of this discussion was the character xin J, used in 
reference to the people of the city of Pava. Upon further investigation it proved to be a 
transcription of an Indic-language vi (or less likely, ve; cf. Gandhari paviu for papiyaka as an 
epithet of Mara). But even so, the reconstructed pronunciations of 4) (LH zuin, EMC zwin)” 
are unexpected, as they contain what seems to be an extraneous initial voiced sibilant not 
found in any Indian version of the word. Other instances of such an unexpected initial 
sibilant were discussed by Pelliot, notably the character sui {iti (LH zyai [but cf. OCM s-wail, 
EMC zwid3/zwi)” which appears frequently in transcriptions of names such as Vaisali [i 47 #1 
(Pelliot 1933). Thus the seeming oddity of the use of xtn 4) as a transcription of an Indic 
syllable beginning with v- is not an isolated occurrence. 

But this may be part of an even broader phenomenon. Other Indian terms containing 
syllables beginning with v- also have unexpected initials in their reconstructed Chinese 


* See Pulleyblank pp. 40, 352 and Schuessler §§18-16, 32-8. This is one of a number of cases where the 


Buddhist transcription data suggests that the LH vowel sound reconstructed by Schuessler as ai had already 
become a in at least some dialects during this period. 

°3- See Schuessler §19-9 and Pulleyblank p. 296, respectively. 

4 Another example not mentioned by Pelliot is Iii $é for Videha (T76, 1.883b10 and passim). 
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pronunciations. The earliest attested transcription of the word nirvana, for example, is 
nihuan JeéyA (LH ni/ni?/nih yuan, EMC nej ywan).”” Here the syllable van (from Sanskrit/ 
Prakrit -vdn-) is transcribed with the character {4 which has a reconstructed initial y, again 
not something one would think would be required to transcribe an Indic-language v-. 

Time does not permit compiling additional examples, but what is important to note here is 
that early Chinese translators seem to have had particular difficulty in transcribing syllables 
that began with an Indic-language v-, a sound that did not exist in Old or Middle Chinese. 
And in a number of cases their choices contain what appears, at first glance, to be an 
extraneous initial consonant. 

But given the available repertoire of sounds in the Chinese language at the time, perhaps 
we should reverse our perspective and view these transcriptions not as an anomaly, but as 
part of a larger pattern. That is, in transcribing Indic-language syllables with initial v- the use 
of a character with a voiced initial consonant (z or y) immediately preceding the closest 
approximation to vi (LH ui, EMC wi) or va (LH ua, EMC wa) could be viewed as an 
sophisticated and quite self-conscious solution. 

As time went on, of course, the pronunciation of these Chinese terms continued to evolve, 
and as they gradually lost their initial voicing (at varying rates of speed) their use for Indian 
syllables beginning with v- no longer served its initial purpose. And in fact, at a certain point 
Chinese translators seem to have simply given up on finding distinctive transcriptions of this 
Indian sound. Thus while the transcription nihuan J&7H is used in the works of Lokaksema 
(late 2" c. CE) and of subsequent translators including Zhi Qian, by Kum§rajiva’s time the 
transcription of choice had become niépan 7/148. Likewise Vaisali had become Pishéli B77 
HE, and the word vibhdsd was transcribed as piposha Fé %}% in the mid-7" century by 
Xuanzang, who was deeply learned in Sanskrit and would have known quite well the 
distinction between a labio-dental fricative v and bilabial plosives (or stops) such as b and p, 
but made no distinction between them in his own transcriptions. 

In sum, transcribing Indian syllables with an initial v- clearly presented major challenges 
to Chinese translators, and their methods of dealing with such syllables shows a clear process 
of evolution over time. Thus contrary to Pelliot’s suggestion that we should look outside 
China for an explanation of the initial voiced sibilant in early Chinese transcriptions of Indic 
syllables in vi-, these unexpected choices now appear to reflect an intra-Chinese solution 
(albeit one that proved to be temporary, given the ongoing evolution of Chinese phonology) 
to dealing with this difficult foreign sound. 


Conclusions and Tasks for the Future 
This study, as noted above, was undertaken with two main objectives: first, to attempt to 
determine the Indian referents of the city and clan names transcribed or translated by Zhi 
Qian that had not yet been registered in existing reference works; and second, to try to 
determine the basis on which Zhi Qian produced these renditions. The second of these two 
objectives also entails a broader topic, that of trying to gain a greater understanding of Zhi 
Qian’s translation methodology in general. 

As always, the pioneering work of Akanuma Chizen is difficult to surpass, and nearly a 
century ago he had already identified the referents of most of the terms discussed here. In 


°° See Schuessler §§26-25 and 25-12 and Pulleyblank pp. 223 and 130, respectively. 
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Part 1 of this study, only one of the four terms examined there had eluded his grasp: the term 
Manluo i4@, which proved to be a scribal error for Puluo ¥ié, an abbreviated transcription 
of Baranasi. In the much longer list of names dealt with here, again there was only one that 
was not registered in his dictionary: the strange term Youheng 4 ff}, which proved to be a 
scribal error for Youjiao A HMM, a translation of a form of the name Pippalavana. In other cases 
we have been able to confirm that items he marked with a question mark, expressing doubt 
about whether they might really be the counterpart of the Indic-language terms in question, 
were indeed translations or transcriptions (or scribal errors for one or the other of these) of 
those terms. Thus Shenzhou #1J', marked with a question mark by Akanuma, is indeed the 
counterpart of what appears in Pali as Vethadipa, and Manli jis HE can now be confirmed— 
after correcting the character jij (clearly the result of a copying error) to another character 
such as j#i or ##i—as the counterpart of the clan name Buli. 

But in a substantial number of cases we have been able to show that the Chinese 
counterparts registered by Akanuma are erroneous: not, of course, that he was mistaken in 
the Indic-language equivalences he gave, but rather that they cannot have been the original 
translations or transcriptions used by Zhi Qian. As discussed above, at least four of the city 
and clan names found in the transmitted text of Zhi Qian’s Mahdparinirvana Sutra— 
including both translations and transcriptions—appear to have been altered by copyists in the 
course of transmission. Thus before we can understand how Zhi Qian came up with his own 
renderings of these names, we must first reconstruct what they were. 

Since the focus in this study has been on interpreting each of the names on Zhi Qian’s list 
in as much detail as possible, other intriguing aspects of the material found in this text have 
to be deferred for future studies. Among these are the question of the language of Zhi Qian’s 
source text; there have been some indications, in the terms discussed here, that it might have 
been in Gandhari, but a thorough investigation of the text as a whole—preferably, of course, 
by a team including a Gandhari specialist—would be required before drawing a conclusion in 
this regard. Likewise I have not attempted to engage the still unresolved problem of the 
precise nature of the relationship between Zhi Qian’s Bannihuan jing (T6) and the 
anonymous Fo bannihuan jing (T5). The two are clearly closely related, and the amount of 
vocabulary they share makes it clear that the translator of one of these texts consulted the 
other. But they differ sufficiently in content that they cannot have been based on the same 
Indic-language source. A thorough comparative study of these two texts would be a 
significant contribution to our knowledge of the history of early Chinese Buddhist 
translations. 

Finally, this study has raised—but certainly not fully resolved—a number of issues 
concerning the transcription of Indic-language terms in Han and Three Kingdoms 
translations. Again, an in-depth study of this topic by a specialist in Chinese historical 
phonology would be a boon to our field. 

Ending an academic paper with a wish list is perhaps unusual, but it may serve to 
underscore how much still remains to be done in our field. May we all contribute as much as 
we can in the time that remains to us, and encourage our students to do the same. 
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Abbreviations 

EMC = Early Middle Chinese (see Pulleyblank 1991) 

HD = Hanyu dacidian Hie Kil #4, 13 vols. Shanghai 1986-1994 
LH = Later Han Chinese (see Schuessler 2009) 
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